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Mr. Bateman’s French Comedians, . . 823) 


Poetry, 
Lerrens To THE Epitor: | 


Cotton and the Poor Whites, . ‘ 
| 


Revizws! LITBRARIANA, 
German Works on English, . ‘ . 824 
Madame Swetchine,. . . , . 88) Norges AND Quenisgs, 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


A London Editor, having special correspondents in Paris, Ber: 
lin, Vienna, Munich, Stockholm, the Cape of Good Hope, Sydney, 
Melbourne, etc., himself the author of some standard works, and 
for twenty-five years a contributor to periodical Hterature, is 
open to act as London Correspondent for a newspaper in the 
United States, Please state terms, and address ' Connsron- 
pent,’ Newspaper Press Ofice, 11 Ave Maria Lane, London, 


To Heads of Schools, Amateur Lecturers, etc. 


A Scholar and Lecturer of established reputation, who had pre- 
pared some courses of lectures and also #ingle lectures, to be de- 
livered this winter, belng prevented by the state of his health 
from delivering them, would sell them for a falr price, Thorough. 
ly satisfactory references both as to scholarship and (he observ- 
ance of confidence, Address to 

M, A, Lecturer, Box 419, Post-ofice, Brooklyn, 
Wanted,—An educated man of good social address and cul- 
ture Wants a position as secretary or companion or tutor Lo some 
party who is going to travel in Europe, 

Address Amenican Litenany Buneav, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 


— -_— 


HENRY D. MINER, AUCTIONEER, 
BALESROOM, 387 NASSAU STRERT (opposite the Post-Ofiice), 
Fine Art Galleries, 82 Fifth Avenue and 845 Broadway. 
AMERICAN ARTIST'S SALE OF OIL PAINTINGS, 
Will be on exhibition Saturday, Nov. 16. 


Miner & Somerville would respectfully announce to the art 
public that they will sell at their Gallery, 82 Fifth Avenue, south- 
west corner Fourteenth Street, on Toursday evening, November 
%,a beautiful and interesting collection of Paintings, by F. A. 
Batman, being exclusively views of scenery west of the Rocky 
Mountains, in California, Oregon, Nevada, and Washington Ter- 
titory, from sketches taken by the artist during a ten years’ so- 
journ on the Pacific coast, comprising in all 100 pictures, full par- 
ticulars of which wiil be given in due time. 





NEW BOOKS FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS 
AND 


THE HOME CIRCLE, 





Reavy Ocroser 15: 

“it Isn't Right;” or, Frank Johnson's Rea- 
son. By Mrs. Joseph Lamb, author of How Charley Helped 
His Mother, etc. 16mo, $1 25. 

The only complete American edition. 


Maicom’s Cottage. By Mrs. J. McNair Wright, author 
of New York Ned, Mabel and ‘rura, etc. 16mo, $1 25. 


Arthur Moreland. A Tale for Boys. 18mo, 60 cents. 


Penny Wise and Pound Foolish. By Mrs. Carey 
Brock, author of Working and Waiting, Margaret's Secret 
and its Success, etc. 16mo, $1 25. 


Margaret and Her Friends. By the author of Oliver 
Dale's Decision, etc. 18mo, 60 cents. 


Mother’s Warm Shawl. A Tale. By the author of 
Bessie Field, Gipsy Jem. - 18mo, 60 cents. 


Oliver Dale's Decision. By the author of Mother's 
Warm Shawl, etc, 1smo, 60 cents. 


The Trials of a Young Artist. By Mrs. Joseph 
Lamb, author of “ It Isn't Right,” etc. 18mo, 60 cents. 


Minnie Cray; or, Merit Rewarded. By Rose Phil- 
lips. 18mo, % cents. 


race Kennedy’s Works. 3 vols. 12mo, in a neat box, 


Sent by mail, free, upon receipt of price. 
Published by 


JAMES S. CLAXTON 
(Succeseor to Wa. 8. & ALFRED MaRrTIER), 
1214 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Alice; or, The Painter's Story, . - 826 
Grace Kennedy's Works, C . 
Among the Squirrels, . ° ‘ » B27 
The Life of the Rev. J. B. M. Vianney, 327 
La Littérature Francaise Contempo- 


A Thousand and One Gems of English 


323 Books Recetvep, . ° ‘ ° 


New York, November 16, 1867. 


Contents of No. CXLVII. 


| EL O WwW 


« 826 


articles from Vienna. 





A RD & CO. 
619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have just received a very choice assortment of 


RICH FANCY GOODS, 


of their own direct importation from the best manufactures of Lonpon, Paris, and VIENNA. 

ie Russia LEATHER AND TURKEY Morocco Desks, PareTertes, PorTFOLIO8, Tourists’ CasEs, 
827 | Jewe. Cases, Dressina Cases, Pocket Books, and Carp Cases from London. 

Rich PORCELAIN AND GLAssWaRk, Fans, OperA GLasses, and many novelties from Paris. 
Giove Boxrts, Moucnoirn Cases, Caskets, GILT INKSTANDS, and an endless variety of other 


. $6 a Year, in Advance. 
Price $3 50 for Six Months. 
Single Copies, 15 Cents. 


9 


Our stock of Sottp StLvERwaReE embraces all that is new and desirable, and the celebrated 
GoruaM PLaTeD WARE will be, as formerly, a leading feature of our business, 

Our assortment of JEWELRY comprivres everything of domestic manufacture, and ia constantly 
augmented by importations of all the new styles and patterns that are produced in Paris, 

We have a great variety of WALTHAM Wartcues, in both Gold and Silver Cases; also English, 


. ° . ° ° . 827 | Swies, and Dresden Watches of all kinds, 


HOWARD 
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CHARLES L. JONES, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
843 BROADWAY, nean FOURTEENTIL STREET, 
invites attention to his complete assortment of 
STANDARD WORKS, 
in plain and clegant bindings, Also, magnificent 
PRESENTATION BOOKS, 


IN GREAT VANIETY, 
IN THE PRESS: 


THE POEMS OF MRS. ELLEN CLEMEN- 
TINE HOWARTH. 
Price $1 25 (payable on publication of the book), 
Persons wishing to become subscribers may addrees: 

Mra, Jupon VAN Dyke, Trenton, N, J., 
Mura, Dr. KBurro.rn, Trenton, N, J., 

R. W. Giipen, Oflice of Zhe Advertiser, Newark, N, J., or 

Donsty Gakvnen, Office of Zhe Round Table, New York, 


NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
WIDOW SPRICCINS. 


A new volume of Stories, Sketches, and amusing Papers by the 
celebrated author of Widow Bedott. *,* Lllustrated with comic 
drawipgs and elegantly bound, Price $1 75. 


FOUR OAKS. 
A delightful novel by a new Southern authoress, *,* Ele- 
gantly bound, Price $1 75. 


A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. 

A reprint of Jeaffreson's celebrated book, juet published in 
London; acareful historical work, a8 well as being the most en- 
tertaining and amusing one on Law and Lawyers ever printed. 
*,* Price $2. 

CONDENSED NOVELS. 

By Bret Harte. One of the most amusing volumes of bur- 
les jues and caricatures of the season. *,* Fuil of illustrations, 
Price $1 50. 


Titan Agonistes. A novel for thinking people, . . - $200 





Richmond During the War. By a Southern Lady, . ° 1% 





Avery Glibun. A new novel by ** Orpheus C, Kerr,” - 200 
Artemus Wardin London. A new illustrated book, ia 2a 





Theee books are beautifully bound, are sold everywhere, and 
sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. 
CG. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


At KIRBY’S, THE FINEST WEDDINC- 
Cards, an Entirely New Visiting Card, and a New Wedding 
Envelope for Fail Weddings. 

633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

At KIRBY’S, THE NEW FRENCH ILLUM- 
inated Monogram, just introduced. 

633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


At KIRBY’S, RUSSIAN LEATHER COODS, 


Porte-monnaies, Travelling and Shopping Bags, Writing Cases, 
etc. 





633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
At KIRBY’S, NOVELTIES IN FANS, HAND- 


kerchief Boxes, Glove Boxes, Odor Boxes, etc., just received 


from the Paris Exposition. 
633 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


At KIRGY’S, FINE FANCY COODS AND 
Recherché Articles, suitable fur Birthday, Wedding, and Philo- 
pena Presents. 





683 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








All voods are marked jn plain figures at moderate prices, and nothing of an inferior quality 
will be found in our establishinent, 


& CO., 619 Broadway, New York. 


J. W. BOUTON’S CATALOCUE 

(No, 23) 
OF A CHOICE COLLECTION OF RECENTLY IMPORTED 

BOOKS, 
Embracing Superbly Illustrated and Fine Art Worke, Picture 
Galleries, Natural History, Biography, ete., ete., is Now Ready, 
and will be sent gratuitously to Collectors on receipt of a stamp 
to pay postage, 

J. W. BOUTON, 
IMPORTER OF RANK AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


WIDDLETON’S EDITIONS OF CHOICE STANDARD 
WORKS. 


Sidney Smith's Wit and Wisdom. 
Being Selections from his Writings, and Passages of his Let- 
ters and Table-talk. With steel portrait, a Memoir, and 
Notes. By E, A. Duyckinck, Small 8vo, cloth extra, $2 25. 


Milman’s History of the Jews; 

From the Earliest Period down to Modern Times, By Henry 
Hart Milman, Dean of St. Paul’s. A new edition, thorough- 
ly revised and extended. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
$6 75. 


Milman’s History of Christianity ; 

From the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the 
Roman Empire. By Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. 
Paul's. A new edition, thoroughly revised and corrected. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, $6 %5. 


Lamb-—Essays of Elia. 
New edition, on tinted paper. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth ex- 
tra, $2 25. 
Lamb-—Eliana. 
Containing the hitherto uncollected Writings of Charles 
Lamb. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, $2 25. 


Charles Lamb’s Complete Works. 
Corrected and revised, with portrait. The most elegant edl- 
tion published. 5 vols., cloth extra, $11 25. 


Disraeli—Curiosities of Literature. 
With a View of the Life of the Author. By his Son. 4 vols. 
crown $yo, cloth extra, $9. 


Disraeli- Amenities of Literature. 
Consisting of Sketches and Characters of English Literature. 
By Isaac Disraeli. A new edition, edited by his Son, the 
Right Hon. B. Disraeli. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
$4 50. 


Hallam’s Complete Works. 
10 vols. Comprising, Middle Ages, 3 vols., $6 75; Literature 
of Europe, 4 vols., $9; Constitutional History of Europe, 
3 vols., $6 75. 


Prof. Wilson—Noctes Ambrosianze and Life of 
Wilson. 
6 vols., cloth, $13 50. 


Doran’s Works. 
9 vols., cloth, $20. 
Edgar A. Poe’s Works. 
4 vols., cloth, $9. 
Poe’s Poetical Works. 
A superb edition, elegantly illustrated. 8vo, full turkey an- 
tique, $12. 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
A very fine edition of ‘quaint old Burton.” 3 vols., cloth, 
$6 5. 





Norsz.—The foregoing are all choice editions, on the finest 
tinted paper, and handsomely bound, each set of books in a box, 
and may at all timea be had in extra bindings, half calf, half tur- 
key, etc. ; 

For sale at Principal Bookstores and by the Publisher, 


17 Mercer Street, New York. 








Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1567, by HENRY SEDLEY and Dorsxy GaRDNER, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court for the Southern District of Now York. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, | 
PUBLISHERS, 
THE BROADWAY, LONDON, 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


HAVE Just Reavy: 





{. Lotta Schmidt, and other Stories. 
By Anthony Trollope. Post Svo, cloth, $2 50. 


* This collection contains some of the best short Stories | 
that Trollope has written. The book is issued in very | 
handsome style "— he Citizen. 


| 
2. One Thousand and One Cems of English 
Poetry. 


With illustrations by J. E. Millais, John Gilbert, and Birket 
Foster. Square crown 8vo, cloth, #1 75. 

‘** The editor is a man of cultivated taste, and in the pres- | 
ent volume has shown unusual good judgement in his ee- | 
lections. Specimens are given from nearly every poet of | 
any reputation, from Chaucer to Swinburne, and the Amer- | 
ican as well as the English poets have a place in the vol- 
ume.”’— The Citizen. 


3. The Reign of Law. 
By the Duke of Argyll. With 4 illustrations by J. Wolf. Post 
8vo, cloth, $3 5U; cheap edition, $2 50. 
** A very able book, and very readable.”"—Zondon Times. 
“As unanswerable as itis attractive.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
*“This is a masterly book, . . strong, sound, mature, 
ably thought from its first page to its last.”’—Speciator. 


4. The Champagne Country. 
By Robert Tomes. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 

“Mr. Robert Tomes has here written upon champagne in 
the proper vein of sprightiiness, and has not overlooked 
the popular demand for accurate information.” —Journal of 
Commerce. 


5. God’s Glory in the Heavens. 
A Hand-book of Popular Astronomy. By Principal Leitch. 
With many illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, price $2 25. 
“To the pubiisher of this work the community is under 
great obligations, and they must feel a worthy satisfaction 
in knowing that he is an instrument of so much good in 
thus aiding to unfold the curtain of mist that displays the 
divine * Shechinah.’ ’°— The Southern Son. 


6. Among the Squirrels. 
By Mrs. Denison. Cloth extra, $1 75. 
“A thick little quarto of cheery reading, ench as the 
young folks delight in, with eight characteristic drawings 
xy Ernest Griset. . . . Mr. Griset is, by all odds, the 
best artist in England in the walk of the grotesque and the 
queer, and his eight designs for Among the Squirrels are 
every way admirable.’’—7he Albion. 


7. Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood. 
By George Macdonald. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 
“Tt is as fall of music as was Prospero’s Island; rich in 
ftrains that take the ear captive and linger lung upon it.’’— 
Saturday Review. 


8. Unspoken Sermons. 
By George Macdonald, Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


“True and beautiful thought musically and eloquently 
expressed.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

* Readers will rejoice over these sermons as those who 
have gotten great spoil.’’—Nonconformist, 


9. Lives of Indian Officers. 


By John William Kaye, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, $12. 


‘We say at once that more admirably written and inter- | 
esting narratives are scarcely to be found in any literature, | 


We do not envy the man who could read without deep 
emotion the lives here given of Conolly, Lawrence, and 
Nicholson ; and we doubt whether the whole range of his- 


tory can show more perfect characters, Nobler subjects of 


biography could not have been chosen, and higher praise it 
is tinpossible to bestow on a writer than to say, as we do 
of this author, that he ia fully equal to euch a theme, : 
Mr. Kaye's Lives of Indian Officers will take a high place 
among the standard books of Mogland.”’— Athenwum, 


FOR CHRISTMAS, 1867, 


Uniform with ELAine, imperial 4to, elegant cloth, price @175 each | growth, ite claseifeations, ite ethnological bearing, ite value to 


lidlyl separately, #10 


1 few coplea auperbly bound in moroceo, Both aingle and double 
volumes Will be imported, Karly ordera will be necessary 
lu eecure ¢ ople a 


VIVIEN AND QGQUINEVERE. 


By Aurnnp Tennyveon, Poet Laureate, Uluetrated by 18 eupert 
engravings on steel, from drawlige by Guatave Doré 


WILL BE Reapy SaTurDAY, Nov. 16: 
PRAYERS FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


By Henry Warp BEECHER. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 %. 

Attendants at Plymouth Church have always recognized Mr. 
Beecher’s prayers as the most earnest, effective, and forcible part 
of his public exercises. In this volume there are permanently 
preserved a large number of these prayers, selected from those 
offered in the course of his regular ministrations during the last 
ten or twelve years, and they are given precisely as they were 
made, each one being complete in itself, and all form a collection 


which has no equal and hardly a parallel in our literature. 





Just PUBLISHED: 


THE OLD ROMAN WORLD. 
THE GRANDEUR AND FAILURE OF ITS CIVILIZATION. 
By Joun Lorp, LL.D. 
1 vol. crown Svo, with map, price $3. 

In this work Dr. Lord writes, in his peculiarly graphic and 
nervous style, “‘of the greatness and misery of the old Roman 
| world.” Ile first describes The Conquest of the Romans; 
| aketches The Grandeur and Glory of the Empire, The Wonders of 
| the City of Rome; discusses The Principles and Progress of 
| Ancient Art, The Roman Constitution, Roman Jurisprudence, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Scientific Knowledge ; and the clos- 
|ing chapters give some reasons why Literature, Art, Science, 
| Laws, and Christianity did not save the Empire. The volume 
| wil be found entertaining, instructive, and profitable in the 
highest degree. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF COD. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT DISPENSATION. 
By Caanrves Cotcock Jones, D.D., 
Late Professor in the Theological Seminary at Columbia, 8. C. 
1 vol. Svo, price $3 50. 

Dr. Jones, for many years Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
and Church Polity in the Theological Seminary at Columbia, S. 
C., here sums up the results of twenty years’ study and labor, aim- 
ing to present a History of the Church of God which shall not be 
simply a work on chronology, but a record which the people may 
use intelligently and profitably, and which may serve as a refer- 
ence-book in every Christian family. 





A NEW WORK BY FROUDE. 
SHORT STUDIES ON CREAT SUBJECTS. 


By J. A. Froupe, author of The History of England. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price $3. 

The essays collected in this volume comprise all Mr. Froude’s 

| contributions to current periodical literature during the last few 
| years, All the papers are characterized by tbat brilliant, pic- 
tureeque, and fascinating style which has made Froude’s His- 
tory of England so widely popular, 





FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENCLAND. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. From the fourth London edition, In 
10 vols. crown 8vo, $3; in half calf extra, per volume, $5. 





PROF, WHITNEY ON LANGUAGE, 
|LANGUACE AND THE STUDY OF LAN- 
GUACE. 

Twelve Lectures on the Principles of Linguistic Science, By 
Wittiam Dwiant Waerney, Professor of Sanecrit: and 
Instructor In Modern Languages in Yale College, 1 vol, 
crown Byo, price 82 50, 

Prof, Whitney aime, in this volume, to place In a clearly com 
prehensible form, before the English reader and student, all the 





principal facts regarding language—ita nature and origin, ite 


jman, In diecieaing these themes he combines a atrietly logical 

| plan and eclentific method with a popular atyle of treatment 

Aan trentiea upon a subject which la every day attracting more 

| careful and earnest attention, Prof, Whitney's work has no supe 
rior, 


) Now KADY : 
THE TWENTIETH THOUBAND OFF 


These drawings are even euperior in poetic linmagination and | 
dramatic effect to thoee which Hiliatrated KLAIng, while the names 
of the following enyravera will be, ln themeelves, an aeeuranee of 
the exquleite inainer in which the designa of thia great master 
will be rendered 

The enormotis demand which Eiatne called forth rendered an 
Adequate supply of Copies of the work for the Cliristinas season 
quile jinposeible; fur the plates, to be properly printed, require | 
Htihtime andattention, The supply waa aetually for a period 
ALastandstill, It is therefore reque:ted that orders for this new 
work may be sent in as early as possible, to prevent all chanee of 
disappointment and delay, Orders will be strictly filled in the 
order in which they are received, 


ENGRAVERS OF ILLUSTRATIONS TO VIVIEN AND GUINEVERRE, 
J, H, Baker, T, O, Barlow, E, P, Brandard, G, C, Finden, J, God- 


frey, W, Greatbach, C, H, Jeens, W, H, Mote, W, Ridgway, J, Sad- 
dier, J, Stephenson, and A, Willmore, 


For sale by all booksellers, or maiied free, on receipt of price, by 
the poblishers, 

*,* G, R, & Sons’ New Catalogue of Standard, Jilustrated, Juy- 
enile, and Scientific Books is now ready, and will be mailed to aby 
one applying for it. 





KATHRINA, HER LIFE AND MINE: IN A 
POEM. 


By J, G. Honnany (Vinothy Titcomb), 1 vol, tine, cloth, BL 605 
full gilt, 9 60 


THe Twentiern THousann of this poi athe moat popular ever 
published in Amerion, not even excepting Hitter Sweet by the aame 
author ia now ready for delivery 

Aiso, Jue? PURLIRHED: 


Guizot's Meditations, (Second reries) 1 vol, Iauno, 
#1 75, 


Day's Composition, 1 vol, 12mo, #1 50, 
Day’s Discourse. 1 vol, 12mo, $1 50, 


‘Paulding’s Bulls and Jonathans. 
Svo, $2 50, 








| the price, 


* CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


1 vol, crown 


| Copies of the above works for sale by all booksellers, or they will 
| be sent by the publishers, post-paid, to any address upon receipt of 


NEW BOOKS 





———_—_—— 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT @& CoO.,, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Beatrice Boville, and other Stories. 


Third Series of Novelettes by ‘* Ouida,” author of Randolph 
Gordon, Idalia, Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, Strathmore, ete., 
etc. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 %5. 

ConTENnts.—Beatrice Boville—A Line in the “ Daily.” 
Holly Wreaths and Rose Chains.—Silver Chimes and Gol. 
den Fetters.—Slander and Sillery.—Sir Galahad’s Raid,— 
** Redeemed.” —Our Wager; or, Wow the Major Lost ang 
Won.--Our Country Quarters. 


The Life and Teachings of Confucius. 


With Explanatory Notes. By James Legge, D.D. 1 yo), 
crown Syo, cloth, price $3 50. 

SUMMARY oF ConTeNTs.—Preliminary Essays: Of the 
Chinese Classics generally; Of the Confucian Analects; Of 
the Great Learning; Of the Doctrine of the Mean; Confu. 
cius, his Influence and Doctrines. The Classics. Indexes, 


The Restoration at the Second Coming of 
Christ. 

A Summary of Millenarian Doctrines. By Henry A, Riley, 
With an Introduction by Rev. J. A. Seiss, D.D. 12mo, 
tinted paper, extra cloth, price $1 50. 

“The author is a strong thinker, an able writer, 
and a clear and logical reasoner; and we think no one with 
an unprejudiced mind, who will carefully weigh the argu. 
ments adduced, can fail to be convinced of the truth of the 
propositions they were intended to support.’’—Weslern 
Record. 


Practical Anatomy. 

A new arrangement of the London Dissector. With numer- 
cus Modifications and Additions, containing a concise de- 
scription of the Muscles, Blood-vessels, Nerves, Viscera, and 
Ligaments of the Human Body as they appear in Dissection, 
Wth nemerous illustrations. By D. Hayes Agnew, M.D. 
etc., etc. Second Edition, revised. 12mo, cloth, price $2. 


Under Two Flags: A Novel. 

By * Ouida,” author of [dalia, Strathmore, Chandos, Gran- 
ville de Vigne, Randolph Gordon, Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, 
etc. 12mo, cloth, price $2. 

“ Under Two Flags is immeasurably superior to 
Idalia, and while many readers will find fault with it as ex- 
travagant and sensational, no one will be able to résiet its 
fascination who once begins its perusal.”—J’/iladelphia 
Evening Bulletin, 


The Last Days of Pompeil. 

By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Tim Grong Epitiox, 
With Frontiepiece, Complete in 1 vol, 16mo, tinted paper, 
green morocco cloth, price #1 50, 

The * press” universally pronounce The Globe to be the 
beet edition of Bu/wer issued, being handsome and legible, 


and at the #ame time cheap, 


Art and Scenery in Europe, with other 
Papers. 

Being chiefly Fragments from the Portfolio of the late Horace 
Binney Wallace, Keq, Second Edition, Crown Byo, cloth, 


price $2. 


A Practical Treatise on Shock after Surgical 
Operations and Injuries, with especial 
reference to Shock after Railway Acol 
dents. 

ity Kdwin Morris, MD, ete, 1 vol, 1gnio, extra cloth, 


Trial of John H, Burratt in the Criminal Court 
for the District of Columbia. 
Oficial, @ Vole, foyal Avo, law sheep, prices @T 60 


NHARLY RMADY, 


The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, and the 
Sword Hunters of the Hamran Arabs. 
Iby Sir Samuel White Baker, author of The Albert Nyana 
Demi sve, With Maps and numerons Mlustrations, draws 
by E, Grieet from original Sketches by the Aathor, 


*,* Our publications are for sale by Booksellers generally, of 
will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND IMPORTERS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 








654 Broadway, New York. 
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_ York Times, one of the most judicious and able of the 
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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles from any | question, indeed, whether any candidate whatever | 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case ret.» MSS. which are a 


acai, ear 10llh they Aabd tnterdiom: or enrvewpendence under any possible circumstances, can be elected the | 
respecting them. next President of the United States upon the basis 
EE : — | of negro equality and universal negro suffrage. That 
such will be the main issue on which the battle will 

THE RO U ND TABLE. be fought seems certain; and the Democrats, there- 
=== === | fore, appear now to have chances of success little 

New York, Sarurvay, Novemser 16, 1867. dreamed of either by themselves or their antagonists 
“ea : ‘ _ _|a couple of years ago, Their correct policy would 
THE DEMOCRATIC VICTORY seem to be that of drawing a salutary lesson from the 

: aes : $i mistake of the Republicans, and hence of declining 

HE crushing majority by which the Democrats | to permit their action to be directed by the extremists 
have carried the state of New York and, in-| of their own party. The tendencies of the bulk of 
deed, the extent of the Democratic gains throughout | the nation are now decidedly of a conservative char- 
the country are regarded by many of both parties acter, and the unfavorable products of opposite ones 
with considerable astonishment. It cannot, how- | are certain to be felt so far into the future as to make 
ever, be said that there has not been sufficient warn- | a counter reaction as affecting the Presidential elec- 
ing. The popular repugnance to universal negro | tion in the last degree improbable. The enthusiasm 
suffrage has extended widely to the Republican | which some politicians are endeavoring to excite over 
ranks and has caused numbers of that party who| the name of General Grant—an enthusiasm discon- 
have not gone directly over to the enemy to decline 
to cast their votes. More than a year ago The New 











nected with immediately important principles, since 
he has hitherto failed to profess any—is obviously 
factitious. The common sense of the people should 
teach them to regard with distrust the action of men 
who thus implicitly avow, in the face of momentous 
issues, that they are solicitous for mere political suc- 
cess rather than for that of any definite policy which 
is to succeed it. 

We are quite in accord with Mr. Greeley, then, in 
believing that General Grant should make up his 
, mind sur quel pied danser, and that there should be 
the zeal and expenditures of the Democratic organ-|no mistake about it, as a reasonable preliminary to 
ization have materially assisted the reaction, Their | asking the people to make up theirs, The question of 
policy has been one of even ostentatious quietness, | rewarding military services may be an important one, 


( y 7 § ‘ > 2eg © » © | , ; j 
an ll their outlay h " been less than a tenth of that of | but there are other questions which are still more so. 
their opponents, The movement has been a genuine | 


popular revulsion, and its vital strength has consisted 
in dislike to negro suffrage. This is not to be con- 


Republican organs, repeatedly cauticned its party 
respecting the rock upon which it threatened to 
split. The admonitions were disregarded and we | 
now sce the consequence. Local prejudice against 
sumptuary legislation has, no doubt, had somewhat 
to do with the result in the metropolis, but it is irra- 
tional, in presence of the figures, to attribute decisive 
effect to this cause. Nor can it be truly urged that 








Matters are altogether too grave with us for the next 
| Presidential election to be allowed to become a mere 
. 5" |affair of trumpeting and hurrahing, of devotion to 
founded with dislike for the negro or with altered | men instead of measures. If Gencral Grant proposes 
convictions respecting the substantial issues of the | to wait until the last moment, so as to see on which 
civil war, There are many who, out of regard to the | side are the largest battalions before selecting his 


. } a, “] > ; “ , , } | 1 
security and prosperity of the colored race itself, | command, he will lose more strength than he will 


van > } 7 Ieee , ta > ; | s by + 3 
deprecate its wholesale endowment with the suffrage | gain by the operation. His sententious utterances 


at this time; and there are some who, with feelings | about doing the will of the American people appear 
equally kindly, distrust the expediency of conferring | somewhat too vague when we consider how ample is 
the suffrage upon the blacks at all. The radical lead- | the latitude for interpretation and application, and, 
ers may denounce the morality or the patriotism of | paradoxical as it may seem, they are also too much 
such views as bitterly as they will, but the people | after the pattern of the latest Casar to be acceptable 
will think as they please and act upon their opinions | in a republican country. It may be said that the 
notwithstanding, as the late elections have shown, | will of the people was to crush secession and now is 
Prudential considerations are likely for a time to | 
have more weight with the Republican body than | 
has hitherto against the influence of energetic ex- 

tremists been possible; but it is not easy to see how 

with consistency the party can retain its hold on na- 








to crush radicalism, What is wanted is that General 
Grant should explain how he understands it. He 
may be tolerably certain that the number of those 
who are willing to accept his leadership upon an in- 
definite basis is likely to diminish with time rather 
tional confidence, or how without consistency it ean | than to increase, and that hesitancy is likely to cool 
avoid the perils of dissolution, To reconcile the dif: | the ardor of his partisans, whoever they may be des- 
ferences of the advocates of either alternative will in| tined to be, A conversion at the eleventh hour, 
any event require a discretion and a@ statesmanship | based upon a calculation of the chances of success, 
which neither wing of the Republican party has re- | and so apparently inspired by policy and not by con- 
cently displayed, viction, will blunt the edge of zeal in all who have 

Apart from these qualities Mr, Greeley deserves | not selfish purposes to subserve, We do not mean 
great credit for tho steadfastness whieh, under cir: | to impute sinister motives to General Grant when we 
Oumstances 60 highly discouraging, he has just now express the opinion that itis high time that he should 





in a great measure, upon the philosophic temper in 


which they are discussed and adjusted. Whoever is 
capable of seeing and acting upon these truths may 
now, whatever his station, render the community 
important service. Whoever is able and willing to 
emancipate himself from the ties of mere faction, to 
ascend above the level of petty sectional prejudice 
and to survey in a generous and catholic spirit the 
needs and sufferings of the whole nation, with a view 
to their satisfaction and alleviation, such a one, 
whatever his party, is now the most useful citizen as 
well as the truest patriot. - 








NAPOLEON AND GERMANY. 


URNING their backs upon the Ural mountains of 
the immense czardom, the Russian diplomatists 

who often take a surprisingly correct view of the polit- 
ical situation of the group of states which spreads out 
before them like some moderately sized peninsula, 
have aptly named Germany “ the heart of the Conti- 
nent,” and laid special stress upon the historical fact 
that this country should have given birth to the only 
revolution which has shaken society for several cen- 
turies—the Reformation! The force of the compari- 
son will readily be admitted, and particularly in these 
days when Germany, under the lead of Prussia, prom- 
ises to exert a much wider and more decisive influ- 
ence than before on the destinies of Europe. The 
question whether the process of national consolida- 
tion will be suffered to take its natural course undis- 
turbed, or whether the jealousy of France will at- 
tempt to arrest it, is therefore one of paramount and 
general interest. 

If the bitter newspaper war, which has been almost 
uninterruptedly waged from the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Prague, between the semi-official organs of 
the French and the Prussian cabinets, and the per- 
sonalities and taunts so freely indulged in at Paris 
and Berlin, are any indications of public feeling in 
the respective countries, the prospects of peace are 
decidedly gloomy. Indeed, we have but too much 
reason to suspect that this spirit of antagonism is 
not confined to the governments and the press, but 
that the people themselves have on both sides been 
largely indoctrinated with it. The remark of one of 
the most temperate of Parisian journals, M. de Gir- 
ardin’s Débats (if our memory be not at fault), that 
fate seems to drift the two nations irresistibly to war, 
merits, therefore, serious consideration. But this 
mysterious power, which carries away states and com- 
munities, is not quite the inscrutable Yatum of the 
ancients, for it can be very accurately reduced to 
cause and effect by analyzation. France, for instance, 
loves war for its own sake, and looks upon it in the 
light of a mere affair of honor, only with this addi- 
tional advantage, that to the victor belong the spoils, 
Louis Napoleon, if he really had the choice, would, 
however, prefer peace in his old age and infirm state 
of health, But his pacific tendencies only go so far 
as not to jeopardize the one great object of his life 
the prospects of his dynasty in France, Napoleon 
Bonaparte already confessed that a parvenu sover- 
eign must fail if he recedes a single step, and the 





evinced, If we cannot aycree With his principles we | either take some definite stand or, declining that, 
Gan, at least, admire his boldness, Montesquieu, in} that he should let it be unmistakably understood 
his apologue called he History of the Troglodytea,\ Wat he will not accept a nomination, 
tots forth in striking colors the importance to sovlety 
Of the obacrvance of promises, ‘The Troyzlodytes are 


The conven 
tional delicacy of waiting to be asked is superfluons 
in hid ene since, as an exception to the ordinary 
Feprenentad as a people who habitually disregard | rule, it is absolutely certain and universally acknowl 
thelr word, In consequence, they decline from one | edged that he can have the nomination ifhe Wishes it, 
Unhappy condition to another still more miserable, It isto be hoped, now that parties have resumed 
Wotil they are at lust exterminated, Me, Greeley ia| that approximate equipoise which is conceded npon 
ho Troglodyte, elther in the French moraliat’s sense | general prineiplea to be moat salutary, that the gross 
Orin the etymological one, He does not ereep into | 
holes, and he does reapect lis promises, But if he | that ia bad because of differences of political opinion, 
Cannot persuade the massa of his party to follow his, may be discouraged or relinquished, All rational 
lead, and ja consistent in refusing to follow theirs, | beings presumably wish well to their country, and 
the moral of the fable may find a fresh illustration, | that men should slander each other as perverts and 
It is Unlikely that General Grant, with his proverbial | miscreants because of opposing convictions about 
Caution and his equally proverbial reapect for num- | attaining a common end, is unworthy an intelligent 
bers, will consent. to adopt the radical standpoint, | community, The difficulties before the country are 
To decline to do so will, however, be to lose the sup-| such as to call for the uncommon exercise of pru- 
port of the most sincere and earnest section of the! dence, calmness, and forbearance. There is to be no 
Republican party; while it has now become doubtful | more fighting, we trust, but reasoning only, The 
Whether, in adopting it, even his great strength would | duration of our various burdens and embarrassments 
Suflice to carry him into the Presidential chair, We! and the ease with which we carry them will depend, 


habit of personal abuse, of denouncing people as all 


nephew is exposed to precisely this danger in relation 
to Germany, Instead of having there advanced, he 
has lost ground, For this reason he may be forced 
to extreme mensures, and as his atrongest card con 
sista in apurring on the national pride, vanity, and 
love of glory of the French, he is very likely to play 
it, The chief props of his throne have hitherto been 
the clergy and the army, The former he has offended 
j by his vaeillating Roman policy ; the latter are dis 
contented on account of the unfortunate termination 
of the Mexican adventure, and can now only be pro- 
pitiated by being put in the way of winning fresh 
‘laurels, In such an event the nation also would hail 
him as its saviour, especially if he succeeded in grati- 
fying the popular dream about the restoration of the 
natural boundary of France on the Rhine, Herein, 
as we conceive, lies the true explanation of the con- 
stant contradiction in the tone of the official and the 
semi-official press, While the manifestoes of the for- 
mer are full of pacific assurances, those of the latter 
stimulate the martial and ambitious spirit of France, 
Yet this seeming inconsequence is, in reality, the 
result of a carefully calculated policy. It always 
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. 4 bd 4 } » Ul 
leaves open a way of escape by an appeal to the | pose. One of the most ominous features of such a’ middle of it—has an option between two or more 
rai i aes 2 of t russian pre- | contingency, and which opens an endless perspective lines of study, and is allowed to dispense either 
sword. The last circular note of the Prussian pre- | Boney: | ly with the classics. This cl 
: ES | coe Aig : . : ar y classics. is chi ‘ 
mier about the Salzburg meeting is therefore only | of difficulties, is that the social question should rear | wholly or partly with the $s change has 


another quiver in Napoleon’s bow. 


It was an open ‘its head behind the political. Among the laboring | been the subject of much exultation on one side and 


defiance, and the advantage to which it may be, element, which has massed itself solidly in this nine- | some lamentation on the other. We can see no reason 
turned Ss evident from the outcry of the whole French | teenth century and acquired a consciousness of its for either feeling. The disputants leave out of sight 
press. The Emperor's pretensions to territorial com-| importance, a protracted war would lead to demon-| the advanced age of our students, which brings them 
pensation, which he has repeatedly advanced and! strations of which we have no idea at present, and it to the bifurcation point as late as, or later than, the 


dropped, may now find a more general support at| would be vain to hope that these would be directed former period of graduating. 


The collegian now 


home. They have never been really abandoned, but | only against capital and leave the upper classes, who, commences his junior year at about the age when his 
only left in abeyance, to be urged again when the| use the fruits of popular industry to further their father graduated, say nineteen or twenty. He has, 
time was ripe for it. Let us, therefore, be lulled into | ambitious schemes, intact. Bread and employment therefore, been learning classics for as long a time as 
no false security. It was not for the sake of an|is now far more likely to be the battle-cry of the | his father did. That his general education should 
empty display that the army organization scheme has | millions than Panem et Circeuses was with the an- | be continued two years longer we consider a very posi. 


been effected against all opposition, or that such im- 
mense sums have been expended in the Chassepdt 
rifle. 

What, on the other hand, is the position of Prussia? 
The battle of Jena had reduced her to the rank of a 
third-rate state. During the war of liberation, in 
1813, she fought herself out of a condition of semi- 
annihilation. In this she was, however, powerfully 
assisted by Russia and Austria. At the Congress of 
Vienna Prussia was treated as an inferior, and re- 
ceived hardly the consideration due to her military 
strength. She then allied herself with Russia, who 
had estranged the rest of Europe by her designs 
against Poland, but received no thanks for it. Every 
proposition to increase any of the Germanic states 
was firmly opposed by the other great powers, and for 
this reason even Austria emerged from her great wars 
no larger than she had been in 1805, and with nearly 
two miilion subjects less than in 1792. The year 1815 
was followed by a long period of tranquillity, during 
which Prussia was quite contented with the place of 
a second-rate power. When the Viceroy of Egypt 
was expelled from Syria by European interference, a 
Berlin audience applauded at the theatre the senti- 
ment, “ Was gehen uns die Tiirken an ”—thus virtu- 
ally repudiating the claim to the position of a great 
European power, Inthe Schleswig-Holstein troubles 
of 1848 her attitude was timid, 
of 1859 she remained passive, 


In the stirring drama 





cients. | tive good, but not in the sense of its diminishing the 
There is only one country which would be certain | space formerly given to Greek and Latin in the pro- 
to profit by a German war, and that is these United gramme, for no such diminution has really taken 
States. Already our industry, which developes itself | place. 
on a truly colossal scale, promises at a not very re-| 3, The constant recurrence of the words “ use” and 
mote day to drive all the inferior and middling arti- | “ practical” suggests a query, How if the advocates 
cles of European manufacture out of the domestic | of literature were to carry the war into Africa and 
markets, and to compete with them even in Asia.) boldly deny that the positive sciences are of much 
Should a war of any length ravage central Europe, | practical value to the majority of men? It seems a 
an immigration of capital and labor would set in| bold paradox, yet we are inclined to think that a 
from the old to the new world which might, in a. skilful pleader might make something of the case, 
comparatively brief time, transfer the industrial and | Most persons reading for the first time George Corne- 
commercial centres of gravity here. Do they com-| wall Lewis's Astronomy of the Ancients must have 
prehend at Berlin, Paris, and London what this would | been startled at coming upon his statement that 





signify ? 


Working-men’s riots, the fall of dynasties,| modern discoveries in this science have been of no 


| 
destruction of the privileged classes—such would be | immediate practical benefit; even our calendar was 


the results, Let the statesmen of Europe, therefore, 
be careful what they do. A united Germany in the 
centre of the Continent would ensure more stability 
to political affairs. But if “the heart” goes wrong 


all the other members must suffer. 


THE EDUCATIONAL QUESTION, 


4 iggy contest between positive science and philo- 

logical literature as rival claimants for the lead- 
ing position in our academic curriculum is generally 
resumed with increased vigor during the season of 


Neuenburg affair, where she abandoned her Swiss par- proved no exception to the rule, Yet, although in 


tisans, was almost pusillanimous, Even more re- 
cently Prussia was still content to play a secondary 
part. In the treaty of commerce concluded with 
France she admitted her inferiority by granting 
greater privileges than she received herself, But the 
brilliant successes of the famous seven wecks’ cam- 
paign in Bohemia completely changed her ideas 
about her own status, She became de facto & power 
of the first class, only the proof of it, which consists in 
the ability to make war on another leading European 
power without an ally, is still wanting. Claiming to 
represent the cause of national honor, unity, and in- 
dependence, lacking neither valor nor resources, 
Prussia, as the head of Northern Germany, is perfect- 
ly willing to furnish this evidence. 


Noblesse oblige. 
New dignities impose new duties. 


The evacuation 
of Luxemburg was rather inconsistent with their pre- 
tensions; but this must only be another incentive to 
action. 

Let the reader draw his own deductions of the 
~“aances of a rupture between France and Germany 
rrom the above imperfect outlines. How much both 
parties would risk in such an event need not be told. 
Not merely the principals themselves, but all Europe 
would greatly suffer, both directly and indirectly, by 
it, and the losses would hardly balance the gains, 
The analogies of the Thirty Years’ War supply no 
longer the data for an estimate, England and France 
may remember that their preponderance in politics, 
industry, and material wealth dates from the destruc- 
tion of German nationality during that memorable 
conflict. They were therefore inclined to fancy that 
a repetition, even on a smaller scale, of this long- 
drawn-out tragedy, as on the occasion of the Danish 
war, might check German rivalry. But France has 
already a foretaste to the contrary. The capital 





| 


| 





which she has invested in Italy, Germany, Spain, and . 


Russia has already met with tremendous losses from 
the unsettled state of Europe, and it is difficult to 
anticipate what will become of French industry, es- 
pecially in articles of luxury, in the event of hostili- 
ties, That only the middle and the laboring classes 
of France would he affected by the war is folly to sup- 


| 





addition to the usual amount of newapaper and 
magazine writing, some rather elaborate works on 
this subject have recently seen the light, the discus 
sion has, on the whole, exhibited more vehemence 
than novelty, It is far from our intention to go 
through the old fight, ab initio ; yet there are a few 
outlying points which some may think trivial but 
the right understanding of which would, we are con- 
vinced, do not a little toward simplifying the situa- 
tion, Some of these are inherent in the subject; 
others new and owing to altered circumstances, 

1. Within twenty or twenty-five years the nature of 
the battle-tield has somewhat changed. ‘The dead 
languages were formerly the only objects of attack 
to the reformers—or innovators, as the reader prefers 
to call them. The study of the modern languages 
and that of our own tongue were warmly urged «8 
total or partial substitutes for the classics, But 
whether it has turned out that there is a closer con- 
nection between ancient and modern philology than 
was once supposed, or whatever else be the cause, we 
now hear comparatively little about the rival claims 
of French and Latin, German and Greek, while the 
critical study of English is generally praised or de- 
cried by the same men respectively who praise or 
decry the study of the dead languages. Even those 
branches of polite learning once among the strongest 
antagonists of severer grammatical studies are now 
involved in the same condemnation. Logic is sneered 
at as ‘“ middle-age rubbish ” and rhetorical. ornament 
denounced as bombast. The tendency is to marshal 
all science against all literature; though at one point 
the broad distinction is not kept up, and science 
threatens to be divided against itself. While pure 
mathematics have, on the whole, at least held their 
own, and in some institutions (in our Columbia 
College, for instance) have rather encroached on old 
classic ground, there is, nevertheless, a growing ten- 
dency to hint that they are not sufficiently “ prac- 
tical” or “ useful.” 

2. Some of our colleges have adopted the French 
system of bifurcation, according to which the student, 
at a certain point of his course—generally about the 


/regulated by men who believed in Ptolemy. But itis 
‘easier to be surprised at the assertion than to confute 
lit. Take the recent discovery of the sun’s material 
‘by means of the spectral lines: it evokes all manner 
| of curious emotions ; yet what practical inference can 
we deduce from it? But it is different with other 
sciences—chemistry, for instance. In the aggregate, 
yes; but even here the results of science to socicty are 
lone thing, the value of scientific knowledge to indi- 
viduals (not experts or professionals) quite another, 
| How is an ordinary merchant or shopkeeper or lawyer 


or clergyman helped in his daily business by knowing 
| 


Hier conduct in the | college commencements, and the past summer has| that common salt is muriate of soda, that the red rust 


| of iron ig n deutoxide, that water is composed of two 


igases? ‘To be sure, if a man ventures to talk of such 
things without knowing anything about them, he ts 

likely to make himself ridiculous, There is a striking 
instance of this in Bastiat’s Meonomie Sophivma, Me 
supposed hydrogen to be an ingredient of air, and 

turned one of his illustrations accordingly —a blunder 
| which, oddly enough, some of his American transla- 
| tors have failed to correct, while his English adapters 
have noticed it, 





But this merely shows that men 
should not draw illustrations from subjects with 
which they are not thoroughly conversant, In a 
majority of cases the effect produced by the acquisi- 
tion and exercise of scientific knowledge is a fecling 
of wonder and pleasure combined, not specifically 
differing from that produced by the acquisition and 
exercise of literary knowledge. A tourist of a philo- 
logic turn, descending the Alps into Italy for the 
first time, sees on a sign Asta di Vino, That word 
asta carries him back to the days of old Rome, when 
the captured booty was sold under the spear (Aastano), 
the origin of our auction red flag. His scientific com- 
panion may derive equal gratification from examining 
the material of an old wall or the plants which grow 
about it. Both knowledges are useful in the highest 
sense of the word, both men enjoy their tour as n0 
uneducated men can; but the moncy value of the 
acquisition is about the same in both cases. 

4. Whichever theory of education we adopt, the 
formation or the information one, much dependence 
must be placed on the memory as one of our instri- 
ments, Now, there is no intellectual faculty mor? 
loosely and vaguely talked about than the memory. 
People speak of such a man “having a good mem- 
ory.” A good memory for what? Such a thing 
“easy to remember,” Easy for whom to remember ! 
There is a well-known story of Foote, the comedian, 
how he posed a boaster by writing half-a-dozen 10 
congruous lines which the other was unable to leara: 
and there is a general acquiescence in the difficulty 
of remembering that particular scrap of nonsense; * 
popular child's book represents several smart lads 
and lasses floored by it; which—to use a popular 
phrase—is all bosh. Any man with a keen sense of the 
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ludicrous will commit to memory much sooner and 
retain for a much longer time the history of the fe- 
male party who “ went into the garden to cut a cab- 
page leaf to make an apple pie ” than the same num- 
ber of lines from an ordinary sermon or essay or 
newspaper narrative. We know a person who has 
the reputation among his friends of possessing a re- 
markably tenacious memory—and so it is—for litera- 
ture of all languages, especially poetry. He does not 
forget a ballad in twenty years, This same gentle- 
man once lost $10,000 in a law-suit from having clean 
forgotten @ conversation with a physician on a med- 
ical subject only three years before. Parson Crawley 
in the Chronicle of Barset represents this class of 
literary men; and what is called their absence of 
mind is often only an absence of interest. A sharp 
business man, failing to recollect a poem or play 
which he had accidentally heard, would not be 
charged with absent-mindedness. As a general rule, 
men learn most quickly and retain longest those 
things which they like best. A turfman will pour 
out volumes of racing or trotting statistics, though 
his recollection of political or historical facts may be 





and crown of complete civilization and culture, a luxury 
which, like all others, is bought only with much toil and 
time. Hitherto we have been too busy to care for or 
cultivate it, whether as a nation in the almost constant 


| reer or individually in the equally imperative, if less im- 


country is the lot of all alike. Strong, even coarse, and 
not refined intellect has been the main characteristic, as 
it has been the chief need, of our people. The pioneer 
is not often a poet, and poets, on the other hand, rarely 
make useful pioneers. The hard, practical realities of 
daily life wherein every step is a battle leave little room 
for the softer aspirations. The velvet glove comes only 
when the iron hand has nearly accomplished its mission. 
Something, too, must be charged to the composite nature 
| of a people made up like ours from every race and con- 
| stantly unsettled, in the gradual process of assimilation | 
}and fusion, by fresh additions. Not until emigration 
| shall have ceased, so that these diverse and conflicting 
; elements shall have time to mingle and combine, need we 
lexpect the greatest effort of American genius, for not 


| till then will the grandest type of American genius be 


| evolved. 





| struggle for national existence that has marked our pe b 


i fect. Tol this j eu ; | But even now we have made some progress. Ameri- 

very imperfect. To be sure 8 st. | F 

mer oP 1 , yang an ere ne onry test. jcan thought has already asserted itself abroad, and 
7 > ae 7 ° ao 6 . . : 

Association has much to do with recollection. Thus, | 4 merican opinion is not altogether without authority 


“ ” ai 7} | s. +: a Seale r 
the “ funny man” who learns and retains with ease | yen in England. Sidney Smith’s sneer of “Who reads 


the already-mentioned passage from Foote, has in his | an American book ?” has lost its point since an American 
mind’s eye some image, more or less distiact, of the | poet began to rival the laureate himself in popularity 
great she-bear coming up the street to enquire for with his own countrymen to such an extent that, accord- 
soap, and the great Panjandrum with his little | ing to Mr. Macmillan, the publisher, an international 





round button at the top. Unsystematized and exo- | copyright would have returned Mr. Longfellow £45,000 


teric facts, in the subject of which one feels no strong | 
interest, are difficult to retain. Let a naturalist | 
communicate to half a dozen of his unscientific | 
friends some elementary facts of his science, say the 
general division of insects according to their wings, 
and then try a weck alter how many of the party | 
recollect them accurately, Unconnected dates are | 
still harder to keep in mind. The upshot of all| 
which and of much more that might be adduced is 
that all general assertions where the memory is con 
corned should be received with caution, When we 
are told, for instance, that a boy may acquire the ru 
diments of six or more sciences while he is acquiring 
the rudiments of Greek and Latin, our proper an 
ewer is, Some boys can and others cannot,” 

hi. [tis said, and with truth, that the old-fashioned 
school and college studies are distasteful to a large 
number, perhaps a majority, of the students, But 
this fact is far from justifying the inference that 
& course consisting chiefly of the positive sciences 
would be more attractive in the long run, No doubt 
lectures, especially when illustrated by experiments, 
are preferred to recitations by most boys; but the 
serious study of science soon becomes a steed of a 
very different hue, Most ladies are interested by 
chemical lectures, but an extempore examination 
will show how little most of them learn in this way. 
We have seen the experiment tried to the utter dis- 
gust of both lecturer and audience. Chemistry is 
really learned by hard “ grinding” and “ sapping.” 
It may well be suspected that the idea of amusing 
scholars by their studies is a little utopian. How 
many grown men are amused by their business occu- 
pations ? 





BULL-WORSHIP. 


y  eperee are in the habit of telling one another, 
and believing when told, that they are no longer 
subject to European opinion in matters of taste, that 
they have at last achieved intellectual emancipation and 
can venture to think and say that a book, a picture, or 
0 Opera is good or bad without waiting for the Olympian 
nod of British reviewers. It is a pleasant thing to be- 
lieve, and to some extent true. To be sure, in all the 
subjects of wsthetic criticism, in literature and art, we 
are still largely indebted to foreign models. Our novels 
are, for the most part, Eoglish novels under a thin dis- 
guise of American scenery ; our poets, always excepting 
Walt Whitman, who is a law unto himself, are more or 
less creditable imitators of English poets ; and our paint- 
CT, again except in landscape, where not all the trammel- 
ling traditions of the schools could altogether deprive 
their pencils of whatever novelty might result from the 
faithful portraiture of a nature so new and strange, are 
Senerally original only when they are wrong. There are 
many reasons, too, why this should be so. ‘Taste is the 





from the sales of his works in England alone. It is 


something that English reviewers have come to admit 
the existence of an American literature at all ; it is much 
that, despite the Philistinism of which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold go feelingly complains, they are sometimes able to 
discern the possibility, at least, if not the actuality of 
merit on this side of the Atlantic. Even that epidemic of 
book-making tourists with which we are periodically 
attacked lias lost much of its virulence, and travelling 
Mnglishimen, who deem it a solemn duty to put on record 
their impreasiona of this “blarated country,” are begin 
ning to restrain, in print, at least, the national impulse to 
revilo what of our customes they do underatand and eneer 
at what they don't, 
(though we do not mean to do him the injustice of con 
founding him with the ordinary tourist), in his recent let 


Mr, Jolin Oxenford, for inatance 


tera to The Timea proves that an Englishman ean write 
with impartiality and candor of our institutions, If we 
have any fault to find with his report of ur, it would be 
that in some respects it is too much couleur de rose, 

But while this reaction is taking place across the 
water, it cannot be denied that we atill cling a little to 
our old-time superstitions, that we still pay homage to 
our familiar idols. Though we may not quite admit it, 
even to ourselves, though we may even resent the impu- 


| tation indignantly if expressed, it is nevertheless true, 


that with most educated Americans an English opinion, 
on any esthetic matter at least, carries more weight than 
an American one of equal intrinsic value. Intellectual 
exchange is clearly in favor of our trans-Atlantic cousins. 
For example, in regard to books, not only do pub‘i-hers 
prefer to advertise an English endorsement, but authors 
regard it as higher praise. Perhaps for the reason we have 
hinted above it is just that they should ; perhaps in purely 
literary or artistic matters English journals should carry 
more presumptive weight than American ones of equal 
standing. But instances so often occur where adhesion is 





though with that peculiar felicity of diction which made it 
almost a pleasure to be abused, and, on the whole, opened 
| our eyes to several faults of whose existence some of us had 


i : 

| Some sharp things, and a great many unpleasant things, 
| 

| 


| efore only a dim but guilty suspicion. But we took it 
| for granted that his book was written in that friendly 


| 
pressive, struggle for bread and butter which in a new | spirit which generally inspires candid criticism, and we 


never sympathized with the hubbub of denunciation by 
which various galled jades proclaimed their wincing. 
We reflected that if his censure was unmerited, it could 
only recoil on the author; if just, it behooved us to profit 
by it and improve. But, in fact, never having had any 
great faith in Mr. Dickens's ability to form more than the 
most superficial judgement on the subject, we bore his 
sentence with serene and almost stoical philosophy- 
Professional humorists, it occurred to us, are by their very 
habit and turn of mind almost incapacitated from form- 
ing any very deep or accurate opinion on social phenom- 
ena. ‘They are so accustomed to pick out the ridiculous 
in everything, to take of all they meet only that imper- 
fect and distorted view which has given the world so 
much delightful laughter but go little sound knowledge, 
that we are prepared to distrust their serious judgement 
of any matter requiring impartial scrutiny and many- 
sided thought. So we have felt remarkably easy under 
the weight of Mr. Dickens’s disapproval, and look for- 
ward to his coming visit with a pleasure unalloyed by 
any trace of bitterness. And we do not at all understand 
or countenance the somewhat tremulous and fawning 
anxiety of many American journals that he may find we 
have improved in those things where before we seemed 
to him deficient. It is, of course, to be hoped that we 
have improved—improvement is always desirable; but 
if we have, it is no great matter whether or not Mr. 
Dickens shall see it. For his genius a8 a writer we have 
the highest respect and admiration, and we trust that no 
pains may be spared, no hospitality may be wanting, to 
make pleasant his stay among us to whom we owe 80 
many hours of genuine delight, But we think that Mr. 
Dickens, like Mr, Ruskin, is not well fitted for the réle of 
political economist or social reformer, and we do not 
know that we can better sum up our feelings about his 
visit than in the words of a judicious friend; “Of 
course it ia desirable he should come, for otherwise we 
should miss seeing a famous man; but I don’t think we 
should care greatly for hia opinion,’ 


’ 


THE LAW OF PLEDGES. 


PNMIE law defining the rights and duties of the parties 

to that particular contract of bailment known: to 
the common Jaw of England and America asa pledge, 
and to the civil or Roman law as pignori acceptum, has 
long been definitely settled, and the principles involved 
in the contract carefully ascertained and, as well as the 
duties arising out of those principles, firmly established. 
As Jong ago as the time when Bracton wrote, the contract 
and the doctrines governing it had been adopted by the 
common law. Lord Holt, in the leading case of Coggs 
vs, Bernard, laid down with precision and certainty the 
rules relating to pawns. Sir William Jones, in his cele- 
brated treatise on bailments, thoroughly discusses the 
whole subject. Pothier wrote a treatise wholly devoted 
to this species of contract. Judge Story also gave it 
particular attention in his writings; and Chancellor 
Kent, in his commentaries and in the leading case of Cor- 
telyou vs. Lansing, has collated and marshalled all the 
learning on the subject in the most thorough and ex- 
haustive manner. The result of all these writings has 
been to define, with the most minute certainty, the 





given to English opinion merely because it is English 
opinion, and apart from any consideration of its real 
worth, as to give rise to unpleasant reflections of an un- 
patriotic character. One phase of this servility which is 
especially noticeable in the press takes the form of copy- 
ing from and crediting to English periodicals articles 
originally published in American journals, and evidently 
deriving all or most of their value to the copyist from 
the English reprint. Only the other day we noticed in 
an evening contemporary a paragraph reprinted from 
The London Court Journal which we had first seen in the 
Minor Topics of The Times, and similar practices with 
regard to The Round Table are too frequent to permit 
particular mention. 

These things indicate the tendency we have spoken 
of to elevate English authority at the expense of our own. 
But the most striking example we have lately had, and 
the one that suggested this article, is the almost unani- 
mous course of the American press with regard to Mr. 
Dickens's projected visit. That gentleman, it is tolera- 
bly well known, favored us with a former visit, and did 
us the honor to print his opinion of us afterward with a 








last faculty that men acquire, a faculty which is tho fruit 


frankness as rare as it is charming. Of course he said 


rigbts and duties of each party to the contract, to ex- 
plain the contract itself with precision and exactness, 
and to settle the questions thus involved and examined 
beyond the possibility of misapprehension. A pledge is 
defined to be a bailment of personal property as security 
for some debt or engagement. The property bailed is 
called the pledge or pawn. Delivery of the possession 
of the pledge is essential to the validity of the contract; 
but the legal ownership of the pledge does not pass to 
the pledgee, but remains in the pledgor. The pledgee 
is, indeed, vested by the law with a special property in 
the pawn, but this special property is given him in order 
to protect his possession. Without such special property 
he would be unable to maintain an action against a 
wrongdoer, and the property might be wrested from 
him. If the pledge be such as would be injured by use 
he cannot use it, but if it be capable of being used with- 
out injury the pawnee may use it, but always at his 
| own risk and charge. He may ride a horse moderately 
or milk a cow regularly, but if he derive any profit from 
the pledge he must apply it in payment of the debt. If 
the pawn be lost by casualty, unavoidable accident, or 
superior force the pawnee is not answerable, but he is 
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beld liable for that degree of care which @ prudent man 
bestows upon his own property. If the debt be.not paid 
by A> stipulated time the pledge does not. become the 
property of the pledgee. At the time when Glanville 
an held to be the law of England that the 
ould not, after auch default on the part of the 
The vledgor could redeem it at 
his right to do so liad been cat off by a 
Aa the law now js, the pledges upon the 
sjiure of the pledgor to redeem, has the cholee of two 
remedies: he may have recourse to the courts and by 
bill julty obtain « decree for the sale of the pledge, 
or he may demand from the pledgor payment of the debt, 
and upon euch demand and a failure to comply thore 
with he may gell the property pledged, and having out 
of the proceeds paid his own debt he is bound to refund 
the amount of aurplus, if aay, to the pledgor. But the 
piedgee will be held to a strict accountability in this pro- 
ceeding, and he must give to the debtor timely notice of 
the place and time of sale, eo that he may be there to 
superintend ite conduct or to provide a purchaser, The 
sale muet-be at a proper place for the sale of such prop- 
; it mast be at a vublic place where all men may 
come and be purchasers if they please, and the better 

pinion is that it should be by auction. 

If the pledge be sold or misappropriated by the pledgee, 
us it is an unau.borized and illegal appropriation of the 
property of another, the law holds the act to be a tort or 
wrong, which it technically denominates conversion, and 
for which the common Jaw action of trover is the appro- 
eagle rome oy. And % is in respect to this remedy that 


Wrote it W 
ledeee ¢ 


sledgar, sell the pledge. 
any time until 
alt 
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rly 


of patamor unt shania Although the Code of Proce- 
dure of this state has abolished ali former forms of acticn, 
such abolition has been abortive so far as it attempted to 
remove the distinctions between matters of substance. 
it abolishes distinctions. between actions at law and 
suits in équity, and provides one remedy for all wrongs. 
The distinction, however, between law and equity is. 
perhaps as clearly defined to-day as it was before the Code 
was made, and bids fair to beafter the Code is forgot- 
ten. Thus, although in name there is no action called 
irvoer. mow in existence, the thing itself remains, and it 
carries with it all the incidents of the old action of that 
name at common law. These incidents are all founded 
upon the fact that the defendant is a wrong-doer. who is 
1 entitled to clemency and who is to have justice meas- 
urcd to him by exact scales, He has taken the property 
another hy wrong. He has not indeed stolen it, be 
canse it wamlegally in his possession, but he has treated 
it as his own property when in law and in fact it was the 
toperty of another. And, first, for such zn injury the 
defendant is liable to be arrested at the commencement 
of the action and held to bail, and should judgement be 
obtained against him and execution against his goods be 
returned unsatisfied, execution against his person may be 
issued. Secondly, he cannot offset any claim arising upon 
e, contract against the sum to which the plaintiff is entitled 
br way of damages. Bat the most important featare of 
the aséion is the role reiatiag te the damages or the sam 
to be recovered. In an ordinary suit for breach of contract 
the damages are the sum of money which the defendant 
failed to pay with in:erest, or the valae of the goods which 
he contfacte to deliver on the day of default made with 
interest on that sam ; but in this case the rale is changed, 
and hecause the defendant has beon guilty of a wrongful 
end tortuous act, he ia held liable to pay tothe plaintiff 
highest market value of the pledge up to the hour of 
the rendition of verdict, The reseon is that until the 
jary render a verdict the property temaing in the plain. 
iff, and aa the effect of the verdict is to pass the titleto 
the defendant, the plaintiff ie entitled to the highest 
sum which he could heve realized for the pledge prior 
0 that time had it got been for the defendant's wrong. 
Chese principles have for a long time been applied to 
the contracte made between stock-brokers and their cus- 
tomers, It is well known that, when # person desires 
purchase stocks, there are brokers. whe will advance 
upon the secarity of the stocks so purchased @ large 
mount of the purchase money, Thue, by depositing with 
« broker one thousand dollarg, the broker will bay for hig 
custemer ten thousand dollars’ worth of stock, himeelf ad- 


the 


vancing the nine thogsand dollars and charging interest) 
The courte have held invariably that the. stock 


UeTeon, 
no purcuased by the broker was legally the property of the 
cnstumer, snd that the broker held itas.« pledge or pawn 
tc secure the payment to him of the gum advanced, And 


sh eocaisenld ak any t 
tion by a demand and a noth 
where the agreement was: 
hie margin fully equal to ten 
value of the atock, and it fe 
broker could immediately. 
should be given. The law is particular upon that point, | but 

















































The sale of another man’s property by his creditor 
that creditors. reimbursement ahoald be surrounded 
safeguards and barriers. It te the policy of the law th 
such anlo should be fairly made in & public market 
due notice of the time and place to the person mont 
torested therein, the owner of the , And the} 
law enforces these rales by declar Me 
parted from the law withdrawadts protection from the a. 
person #0 offending avd leaves him to wuffer the legal | diate 
penalties of bis acts, The aale must be made in public; 
it will not do for a pledges to say, 1 sold yourstock in «| up 4s 
private room or at ® club; eiseHSER GN NIC ; 
auch a course the Jaw abhors. 

on, ee ee 





sell without notice to 
in private instead of in public; _oecgemanbaae ts 
cannot do so are 80 much superior to the reasons in tavor. 
of that course that the universal judgement of a long line 
of illustrious jurists for centuries have decided ageinet the | 
claim. On the other may complain that 

the length of the notice aboald. be defined by law and 
should be longer than fs usual ; but the wisdom of the 
law is to lay down no arbitrary rules on that subject, bud | ; 
to leave each case to be decided upon reasonable grounds 
—what is reasonable notice to be settled ees: 
cording to its circumstances and: 





the Supreme Court ceca mee dan,-have; | mea 
in the case of Markham: ts. Jaudon, recently decided, | is a cea 
deliberately wiped out all.that has been written on the} in the 












































in the broker until een for it, and, as a 
necessary. and sys he Aeieaante 








matters not hort much or Cie tliilaithe enstoutte 
so long as he docs not pay the whole parchase 
the stock is not his bu she broker's. ‘ate ena ted 
result, The broker fails and makes an assignment for 
the benefit of his creditor, « file shits, of cousen, Srtve 
comes a bankrupt by virtueof the k te;-aet- although Ms wh 
may be paid. for up to minety per cent, and may have 
advanced in value fifty pet cent. more, the unfertunste 
customer is muleted of the property and must come in 
and prove a simple debt like any other ereditor, which 
debt will be the amount he has paid in to the broker ; 
on this be will be entitled to his dividend out of the 
bankrapt’s estate ; but the stock is not his property, and | 
he is not and cannot be entitled to take that ; because, | to: 
if it ie not hin th ! 
the gonoral body of the ereditors of the broker have the 
right to say it shall be mpplied to ail their debts. Is 
there any esenpo from this state of things if Markham 0», 
Joudon be law? Weenn see none, — 

Again, euch ri rhea sopra 




















having thus given a iegal status to the transaction, the | the t 
courts huve always applied the principles relating to the | to 


contrac, of pledge in controversies arising an -these aub- 
jets between brokers and their customers. Thus, when | 
toate wan no Wales time fixed for the caps dg al 
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MB, BATEMAN'S FRENCH ComnDIANS. 
ADMUND BURKE paid that be attended the theatre 


m4 as a part of his mental discipline, To his days 
there were standards of excellence whereby new actors 


4 might be judged; men whoee names added lustre to 


thelr generation, and whowe aime rose higher than tothe 
mere acquiroment of money and applause. It ig searcely 
to bewxpected thet the aympathy and enthusiasm which 
oxiated for. the Kemblvs, the Keana, and some of their 

whould be awakened now; thelr remark. 


in | able combination of power and imagination, of refinement 


and deep. emotion, is rarely given to mortalato poasens, 
and it is not wondorfal that we inetinctively abrink from 
& three hours’ dose of tragedy administered by thons who 
have neither the natural gifta aor auch qualifications as 
tony be aquired by study to do justice to the poet's erea- 
tions, Nevertheless, it has been greatly to our diseredit 
that of Jate yoars the drama bas fallen to so low an ebb 
among ua that theatrical representetions have not ap 
pealed to ‘the sympathy of the highest: intellects, that 

“Mave catered to the vitiated taste for sensa- 


| ional ial and that elegant comedy has been dis- 


placed by broad burlesque and meretricious physica! ex- 
hibition, This is, of course, attributable to the fact that 


| the tasiefor high art has not hivherto been sufficiently 


eultivated among our people. They go to the theatre 
simply to be amused, and are most easily pleased by that 
which gives them the least trouble to understand. 

In apite of the wealth which affords them means for 
paying the highest price for the best artists, the Eaglish 


fand American audiences, taken as a whole (of course 


famong them there are numerous individsal exceptions), 


to the ladies | are ‘Jess capable of judging of the true merit of a singer 
-1 Or a comedian than the half-starved Italian to. whom the 


retraine of the beat composers have been familiar from in- 


}fancy or the small French shopkeeper to whom a well- 
p} acted comedy is as essential as 2 well-cooked dinner. 


‘And yet, with indomitable self-reliance, we all presume 
‘to pase judgement upon acting and music ; we trust to 
intuition, we know what pleases us; and unabashed by 
any sense of ignorance we deliver opinions with more 

sure than accomplished critics often display abroad. 
ie true that tragedy, comedy, and opera are liberally 
(the word. is an insult to the artist) among us, 


when a manager engages some. overwhelming 
a which all must sce—not to learn from; not to 















t{ improve ourselves by « careful study of the eloquence 





“and grace, the perfection of utterance and motion, which 
aI have passed long years in rtriving to acquire— 
go to'gane and to be gazed at, to censure or eulogize 

ording to our humor, ard to have our aelf-love grati- 
‘a stereotyped speech of thanks, 

Happily, a new era begins to dawn, and it may be 

‘egatded as one of the most hopeful signs of an improve- 





| grace of thetr performances 


D — taste that French comedy. bids fair to 
, institution in the metropolis. Mr. 
as tried an experiment which by many was 
ily donsidered extremely hazardous. It is, how- 
ever, hie characteristic to adventure boldly and liberally. 
In addition to a complete and coatly operatic troupe, he 
‘haw brought over from France » company of comedians of 
neationably high ability and acknowledged Muropean 
position ; in a word, of artists, the resolt of whose arduous 
stady is shown in the delightful fipieh and 
The majority of ouF public 
ie 8 yet of the genuine excellence of Mr, Bato 
| the genera! inprossion was that nothing else 
bene good, The prejudice always is, that 
on the" offnighta ” of a crack performanes 


cae teeeslip be second-rate, But the public ehould 


pan pam When the Grand Duchess ereatod 





fetiembered thet Mr, Bateman is e manager who 
that which is second-rate, Ia polatof fact, 
company is at least equal to bie Bougfes, It 

, and, we predict, the better it is known the more 
in oo /the hearty support of our educated classes. 
rr its eg courage of bringing such artists here 

d cordial and substantial acknowledge. 
Br llasle go to an entertainment expecting 
and are regaled with the premiér oru, auch 
is fairly due and shouid be ungradging- 
F ‘Phe great merit of these performances has 
eir symmo:ry—that is to.say, in their sin- 
in matters of detail. This is said, of 


ene from the talenteof the indi- 
study ; 





Roche unites with wonderful versatility the gre 
elegance requisite for light comedy, with the 
power essential to serious or here 
that we can Ho longer be satiafiy 
bundle of sticks,” congratulat 
we have a combination of excellent arti: 
artista who live by their art and are devate 
muat draw inaplration fror 
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vated by it. By suatainiag 





and foatering them, we ay 

evince our appreciation of true art, Yaward a singularly 
dating and able manager, encourage a taste far ad 
pleasures, and make good our clulm to bs a considered & 
cultivated and discriminative people 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

COTTON AND THE POOR WHI 

ip TARA 


f ay THe, Enrton or Tar Rot 

Sin: 1 am not « subscriber to 
in Florence sent me, « fow days since, sev: 
bers, which I have read with inter i} \ 
find very much to approve, Very little to condemn, in the 


your i 


editorials of Zhe Round Table. Im the number of Ben 
tember 21, in the article entitled Coté th 
column on page 193, 1 find, however, some er whiel 
Lam convinced arise from wrong infermati vant 


infurmation, on your 
Northern man might honeat ly err, unless: he had spent 
much time in the South. In no fault-finding spiri 
from a sincere desire to correct these errors, T ventur 
eall your atiention to them and to give an honest and 
candid per contra statement, 
I. extract: from. the editorial on Cotton the 
consecutive sentences, T 
“On the other hand, it 


- t : ' sting whiel 
part. On polnots res CCune Wich a 


following 


he italies are mine: 

















is ver nh r 

effeet upon the growth of cottor ; pa 
tion of so larze a class as that > poor white ith 
Strom the contempt in which they were formerly hela. VW out 
of a population of twelve millions in the Southern States; eight 
white and four black, there were less than four hundred tl and 
who were slaveholders, and of this number no fewer than seventy 

six thousand owned but one siave each. It is not probable tha 

the residueof the aduit white male popalation raised much cot , 
and it is bnt reasonable to suppose that the labor of this : in 
cotton culture will hereafter be sensibty felt, alihor 

that Southern gentlemen assert that the white man rkin 
@cotton-field and live. They say that, in order to. make cotton, 
the most conscientious labor is required in almost every month 
in the year.. After the plant is above ground, i) orem, black or 
while, must be im the field. before sunrise, > the waits b 
his clothes permitted to dry upon him as they may, and h r 
ie not ended ‘until nightfall, 27 is urged that white ot 
work thus,” 

I know the value of every square and line in s i 
paper as yours, and will state my points with the 
brevity : 

I. Tam forty-seven years of age, a native of th 
Carolina, and for thirty years a resident cit la- 
bama. My profession (the law), in a cotto ir 
cuit, has made mis familiar with the people of ‘8, 
and, though never a cotton-planter, I have spent 
dime at all seasons of the year upon the plantati 
my relations and friends. These facto enab!: 
advisedly. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, an unfounded 
to aseert, that “the poor whites. of the South 
“ formerly held in contemps ” by the richer classe 
South. No people ever lived, or aver will live 
more fully 6tem plified in avery thonudcht ford, atid 
tion the noble sentinioent enunciated br B itua, th 

* The tank is bat the etihda’s stamp, 

The man és the eowd for a’ that,” 
The ovations tendered to Sir Mulberry Hawk and 1 
Frederiek. Verisoplt were not tendered ia she hand 
cotton, “ Tha peor Whites of tha Bouth” may 5 
been, and doubtless were, “held in contempt” by th 


the Loom and the Princess 
of them ; bh 


Lords of 
could make nothing out 


dy, whe 


poor Whites 


of the Bouth” will aay today, aa they so fore the 
war,” that when they failed to meet 
sideration, and reapesct from ther more fortans Ley 


Gitizens the fault waa their own 

9, Aside from the siaveholders, 
probable that the residae of the adult mal 
lation vaised much cotton,” 


you say that * iat 


Whit frth- 


From & very extensive acqualnvance In A); nd 
Bastern Misaiasippi | cannot call to my r ions 
single instagce of a nonglayeholding farmer who did uot 
raise cotton about, or nearly so, in proportion to the 
quantity raised by the slaveholding planter, except ite 


n 


haps, in the case of vory large plauters, who proferred 
universally, | always thought, to bay their bacon ant 
corn rather than raise them, and these poor white 
With the help of their sons and, in lation viciiae rn 
of their wives'and daughters, woud raige to the hand 
about as much cotton, on land of the same quality, an 
the slaveholder would raise to the hand of his slave- 
‘labor, ‘The prospect of gain was to the poor whive as 





‘great an incentive to labor as the much-talkedof bet 
not go freely bestowed “lash” waa to the alave. Be 
side this, thousands, aye; tens of thousands, of the “ poor 
:} whites” hired slaves by the year, and worked side by 
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held liable for that degree of care which a prudent man 
bestows upon his own property. If the debt be not paid 
by the stipulated time the pledge does not become the 
property of the pledgee. At the time when Glanville 
wrote it was held to be the Jaw of England that the 
pledgee could not, after such default on the part of the 
pledgor, sell the pledge. The pledgor could redeem it at 
any time until his right to do so had been cut off by a 
judicial decree, As the law now is, the pledgee upon the 
failure of the pledgor to redeem, has the choice of two 
remedies: he may have recourse to the courts and by 
bill in equity obtain a decree for the sale of the pledge, 
or he may demand from the pledgor payment of the debt, 
and upon such demand and a failure to comply there- 
with he may sell the property pledged, and having out 
of the proceeds paid his own debt he is bound to refund 
the amount of surplus, if any, to the pledgor. But the 
pledgee will be held to a strict accountability in this pro- 
ceeding, and he must give to the debtor timely notice of 
the place and time of sale, so that he may be there to 


superintend its conduct or to provide a purchaser. The | 


sale must be at a proper place for the sale of such prop- 
erty ; it must be at a public place where all men may 
come and be purchasers if they please, and the better 
opinion is that it should be by auction. 

If the pledge be sold or misappropriated by the pledgee, 
as it is an unauthorized and illegal appropriation of the 
property of another, the law holds the act to be a tort or 
wrong, which it technically deneminates conversion, and 
for which the common law action of trover is the appro- 
priate remedy. And it is in respect to this remedy that 
the principles involved in the contract of pledge become 
of paramount importance. Although the Code of Proce- 
dure of this state has abolished all former forms of action, 
such abolition has been abortive so far as it attempted to 
remove the distinctions between matters of substance. 
It abolishes distinctions between actions at law and 
suits in equity, and provides one remedy for all wrongs. 
The distinction, however, between law and equity is 
perhaps as clearly defined to-day as it was before the Code 
was made, and bids fair to be after the Code is forgot- 
ten. Thus, although in name there is no action called 
trvver now in existence, the thing itself remains, and it 
carries with it all the incidents of the old action of that 
name at common law. These incidents are all founded 
upon the fact that the defendant is a wrong-doer who is 
not entitled to clemency and who is to have justice meas- 
ured to him by exact scales. He has taken the property 
of another by wrong. He has not indeed stolen it, be- 
cause it was legaliy in his possession, but he has treated 
it us his own property when in law and in fact it was the 
property of another. And, first, for such an injury the 
defendant is liable to be arrested at the commencement 
of the action aud held to bail, and should judgement be 
obtained against him and execution against his goods be 
returned unsatisfied, execution against his person may be 
issued. Secondly, he cannot offset any claim arising upon 
a contract against the sum to which the plaintiff is entitled 


by way of damages. But the most important feature of | 


the action is the rule relating to the damages or the sum 
to be recovered. In an ordinary suit for breach of contract 
the damages are the sum of money which the defendant 
failed to pay with interest, or the value of the goods which 
he contracted to deliver on tho day of default’ made with 
interest on that sum ; but in this case the rule is changed, 
and because the defendant has been guilty of a wrongful 


and tortuous act, he is held liabie to pay to the plaintiff 
the highest market value of the pledge up to the hour of | 


the rendition of verdict. The reason ia that until the 
jury render a verdict the property remains in the plain 
tif, and as the effect of the verdict is to pass the title to 
the defendant, the plaintiff is entitled to the highest 
sui which he could have realized for the pledge prior 


_ to that time had it not been for the defendant's wrong, 
These principles have for a long time been applied to 


the contracts made between stock-brokera and their cus 
tomers, 


to purchase stocks, there are brokera who will advance 


It is well known that, when a person desires) 
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the broker might at any moment terminate the transac- 
tion by ademand and a notice of sale. So it was held that 
where the agreement was that the customer should keep 
his margin fully equal to ten per cent, above the market 
value of the stock, and it fell below that value, that the 
broker could immediately sell the pledge, but that notice 
should be given. The law is particular upon that point. 
The sale of another man’s property by his creditor for 
that creditor's reimbursement should be surrounded by 
safeguards and barriers. It is the policy of the law that 
such sale should be fairly made in a public market upon 
due notice of the time and place to the person most in- 
terested therein, the owner of the property. And the 
law enforces these rules by declaring that if they are de- 
parted from the law withdraws its protection from the 
|person so offending and leaves him to suffer the legal 
| penalties of his acts. The sale must be made in public; 
it will not do fur a pledgee to say, I sold your stock ina 
private room or at a club; the temptation to fraud in 
| such a course the law abhors. 
Now, this system strikes us as being admirably adapted 
| to ensure exact justice between the parties without im- 
posing upon either onerous conditions. The broker may, 
indeed does, complain that he cannot have the power to 
sell without notice to the debtor, or that he cannot sell 
in private instead of in public; but the reasons why he 
| cannot do so are so much superior to the reasons in favor 
| of that course that the universal judgement of a long line 
of illustrious jurists for centuries have decided against the 
claim. On the other hand, the debtor may complain that 
the length of the notice should be defined by law and 
}should be longer than is usual ; but the wisdom of the 
law is to lay down no arbitrary rules on that subject, but 
| to leave each case to be decided upon reasonable grounds 
|__what is reasonable notice to be settled in each case ac- 
| cording to its circumstances and exigencies. 
But, notwithstanding the law and the uniform decisions 
| under it in Europe and America, we have to record that 
| the Supreme Court of this district, sitting in banc, have, 
jin the case of Markham vs. Jaudon, recently decided, 
| deliberately wiped out all that has been written on the 
|subject. They have decided that when a man employsa 
| broker to buy stock for him, he does not employ him to 
buy stock for him, but employs him to buy stock for the 
| broker himself. That the property in the stock remains 
in the broker until the customer pays for it, and, asa 
| necessary and resulting consequence, that the broker 
may do what he pleases with that which is hisown. If 
| this be true the results which follow are not only inequit- 
able and unjust, but absurd. If this be true, then it 
| matters not how much or how little the customer pays, 
,80 long as he does not pay the whole purchase money, 
the stock is not his but the broker's. Now mark the 
result, The broker fails and makes an assignment for 
| the benefit of his creditors. This stock, of Course, Passes 
| to the assignee by virtue of the assignment, or, if he be- 
| comes a bankrupt by virtue of the law, and although it 
may be paid for up to ninety per cent. and may have 
advanced in value fifty per cent. more, the unfortunate 
/customer is mulcted of the property and must come in 
jand prove a simple debt like any other creditor, which 
| debt will be the amount he has paid in to the broker ; 
jon this he will be entitled to his dividend out of the 
| bankrupt’s estate ; but the stock is not his property, and 
| he is not and cannot be entitled to take that ; because, 
| if it is not his property and is the property of the broker, 
the general body of the creditors of the broker have the 
right to say it shall be applied to all their debts. Is 
there any escape from this state of things if Markham va, 
Jaudon be law? We can seo none, 
Again, such a doctrine will lead to immense frauds, 
It would place the customer so much in the power of the 

















broker as to bring about imposition and to give a pre 
miuin on swindling, If a customer is sold out by a 
broker now for a more whim he has to pay the penalty 
of the severe measure of damages, If this new ease be 


| Jaw brokers may sell out their customers’ stock when 


ever they please, for any reason they please, and for no 
reawon at all if they please, and all the customer can re: 
cover will be the amount of the margin deposited, All 
& broker one thousand dollars, the broker will buy for his | these disastrous, unjust, and absurd results flow from 
customer ten thousand dollars’ worth of stock, himself ad-| abandoning the safe principles of the settled doctrine of 
vancing the nine thousand dollars and charging intercst| the law. Will the learned judges who made this deci- 
thereon, The courts have held invariably that the stock | sion condescend to tell us where in the law they will find 
80 purchased by the broker was legally the property of the |a case where an agent employed to purchase personal 
customer, and that the broker held it as a pledge or pawn | property for his principal can acquire a legal title to that 
to secure the payment to him of the sum advanced, And | property himself? He may, indeed, for convenience, take 
having thus given a legal sta/us to the transaction, the | the title in his own name, he may cause the assignment 
courts have always applied the principles relating to the | to be made to him or the bill to be drawn to him ; but the 
contract of pledge in controversies arising on these sub- | law which is higher than bills of sale and stronger and 
jects between brokers and their customers. Thus, when | more efficient than deeds of assignment says that, if an 
there was no definite time fixed for the customer to pay | agent who is employed to purchase purchase for himself, 
the full amount of the purchase money, it wag held that’ he ghe)] be considered a trustee for the principal. 'utor 


upon the security of the stocka so purchased a large 
ainount of the purchase money, Thus, by depositing with | 
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rem pupilli emere non potest. Idemque porrigendum eg 
ad similia, id est ad curatores, procuratores et qui negotia 
aliena gerunt. 

There is no safety whatever for a customer of a broker 
under the law of Markham vs. Jaudon. We presume 
that brokers are no better and no worse than other men ; 
but no men could bear the power put into their hands 
by this case without becoming corrupt and dishonest, §o 
far from being favorable to brokers, this case, if it were 
law, would have an effect upon them as a class the ro. 
verse of favorable. It would in a short time produce go 
much fraud and extortion that respectable members of 
the fraternity would regret immensely the abrogation of 
the old rule. But it must be remembered that legal de- 
cisions, while their effects upon the parties to the imme. 
diate action in which they are delivered may be final and 
unalterable, cannot be exalted into precedents or bolstered 
up into laws, unless they are founded upon sound princi. 
ples and are logically deducibie from true premises, The 
decision we have been discussing is, we believe, wanting 
in both these elements. Neither has it the prestige of 
great names or the unanimity of a full bench to support 
it. The judges who formed the court were neither Kents 
nor Storys, and out of a bench of three one judge dis. 
sented, 


TRIFLES. 

rPXRIFLES, to appearance of the flimsiest sort, consti- 

A tute in mass the sum of most of our lives, Happi- 
ness or misery to nine out of ten of us depends on trifles, 
Yet, if the matter be minutely examined, how few there 
are who are sufficiently conscientious as regards the 
rights, the feelings, or the peculiarities of others in things 
of seeming minor importance, Consider, for instance, 
how great is the number of people who walk down 
Broadway of a morning sinoking pipes or cigars. The 
street is crowded with ladies, to the majority of whom 
the odor of tobacco is displeasing. There are also many 
men who dislike it; and there are others to whom a cigar 


-is agreeable enough after dinner, but who do not fancy it 


in the morning. All such persons are made uncomforta. 
able, and some of them unwell, by a practice which is 
increasing so rapidly as to have become a positive nui- 
sance. It is trying to the sight as well as to the smell; 
for the fine ashes of burning tobacco are volatile and 
subtle, and are continually flying, when detached by wind 
and motion, into the eyes which are on a level with them, 
It is useless to strive to escape the annoyance, since it is 
omnipresent. If you race desperately ahead—as we have 
seen many do—to get to windward of the acrid fumes, 
you find somebody still in advance who is pulling away 
with equal industry and offensiveness. ‘There is nothing, 
then, but to endure, And yet, why should you endure? 
We dislike the “ interference theory of government” as 
much as docs Mr. Bristed ; but is it legitimately within 
the obnoxious lines of such a theory to object to a license 
which, while not essential to the happiness of those who 
avail of it, is absolutely opposed to the happiness of per- 
haps a greater pumber who don’t? This is a trifle, cer- 
tainly; but those who think and who are capable of 
being just will acknowledge, whether they happen to be 
street sinokers or not, that it isa trifle of considerable 
moment, Such people, on reflection, will doubtless per 
ceive and admit that the liberty of the individual ought 
to be restricted at points where he threatens to infring® 
upon the health or comfort of others, except in cases 
where public opinion acts on the whole as a sufficient 
restraint, ‘The practice of smoking in crowded thorough 
fares evidently does not fall, in this community, within 
the latter category, 

There is a trifle which is more pervasive than this be 
cause it is not confined to either sex, and which is, we 
fear, increasing even more swiftly, We refer to the 
habit of making mountains of mole-hilla in’ the litte 
affairs of every-day life, Moat people will may at once 
that the habit is on the increase among their frends and 
connections, and the saying is likely to be trae, ‘This 
steam-engine life of ours is wadly wearing to the nerves 
and temper, no doubt, and it suggests oxcunes which are 
not without plausibility, Yet, to have a plausible execute 





in not to be relieved from the responsibility of making 4 
effort, We have no right to permit ourselves to fall into 
the habit of irritable speaking upon slight oceasion t 
those around us, It may be that we have too much to 
do—most of us unhappily have—but although this 
should beget consideration for ourselves, it does not 
free us from the duty of having consideration for others, 
It should rather admonish us of its propriety. Bome 
people have a trick of groaning and grunting and giving 
out sudden shrill alarms over very small grievances or 
mischances, ‘This does not always arise from ill-temper 
it is rather a trick springing from exaggerated self-pity, 
the unrestrained custom of leaning unduly upon others 
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for aid and consolation, Among petty social vices this is 
perhaps the most harassing to the nerves of those who 
are forced to encounter it, Doubdess it may sometimes 
lave its source ina certain mental defect, a want of per: 
ception respecting the proportions of things; but more 
frequently it comes from mere thoughtless abandonment 
of that habitual self-command which every rational being 
should aim to preserve, ‘To people who are really obliged 
to think or to direct affairs of veritable importance this 
pagging practice of making mountains of mole-hills is 
supremely distressing. It is also very disabling. No 
one, however philosophical, can suffer constant distraction 
of this nature without a proportional diminution of his 
powers for useful work. Nothing valuable is ever 
achieved, in the way, at all events, of intellectual 
achievement, without mental concentration ; and there 
can be no concentration where the attention is perpetu- 
ally challenged in behalf of unimportant details. A 
world of peevishness is engendered in this way, and 
thousands of firesides made unhappy without the slight- 
est reasonable cause. Fretfulness begets fretfulness, and 
many a noble life is impeded and wasted by trifles 
which a little thought, a little cultivation of the habit of 
serenity, might entirely have prevented. 

The ladies find much fault with street smoking—and 
sometimes with smoking that is not of the street—and 
we have expressed our sympathy with their complaint. 
Yet it is but fair they should remember that legitimate 
oceasion for complaint is not supplied by the sterner sex 
alone. Female dress for the last five years has been a 
constant source of discomfort, and even now our sighs of 
relief are but partially justified. The uncleanly and 
annoying long skirts have only half gone out; and igno- 
bly minute as the grievance may seem to the ladies 
themselves, the amount of suffering which those sweep- 
ing trains have caused has been something very real 
and very serious. We have no doubt whatever that 
many a genial temper has been chronically soured by 
this evil alone. The huge hoops were bad enough and 
objectionable for reasons disconnected with their ineon- 
veniences ; but the trailing dresses were infinitely more 
troublesome, For a lustrum the male sex was kept ata 
perpetual hop, skip, and jump to avoid what had actually 
no business to be in its way. ‘The women were made to 
look like swans perhaps, but it was certainly at the cost | 
of making the men look like geese. Some may find sat- | 
isfaction in the thought that a certain average is sure to 
be struck in this as in most sublunary things; and that 
the somewhat startling curtailments we now behold are 
designed tocarry out the principle. To accept this, how 
ever, as an adequate consolation it is necessary to concede 
that our gratification with the existing mode isan equiv. 
alent for our discomfort with the former one—an adinis 
sion which we are not yet prepared to make, Moreover 
should the feasibility of a doctrine of compensations as | 
applicable to this subject once be entertained, we should 
have the men proposing to offset long skirts with tobacco 
smoke, or something equally offensive, to which the la 
dies would be quite certain to object; and justly, since 
such a policy would hold out the demoralizing prospect 
of multiplying balanced evils, instead of promising un- 
balanced grood, 

The sum of trifles indeed—the worries and chafes and 
jangles of social or domestic life; the superfluous pangs 
that come of thougltlessness, of uncongeniality, of de 
ficiency in, or slowness of, perception; the pellanell of 
hateful sounds and sights and odors and contacts which 
the majority of us are forced to endure; all these are 
things which cannot be counted and cast up asin a ledger. 
Nor can the fortitude wherewith we endure them or the 
petty wrongs we inflict in turn be reckoned to appear 
on the opposite page. ‘T'rifles are too small to measure 
Aid yet too numerous to count; too insignificant to do 
Other than laugh at, and yet so momentous as to away 
iid color our whole lives, Light as air though they be, 
‘ey may yot weigh down and crush the stoutest heart 
Anil paralyze the strongest will, So elusive and transi 
tory in the work and play of social intercourse that it is 
Almost tinpossible to deseribe them, they may yet ce 
ment love, break friendships, ripen genius, blight aspira 
Hon, purify a soul almost up to the level of angels, poison 
it down almost to that of devils, What ia perhaps 
most needed in our lighter dealings with each other is 
® greater degree of eireumapection, which, without put- 

ling a curb on naturalness, would spare countless petty 
sufferings that are now perpetually inflicted, The little 
things of life are the great things after all, and the re- 
sponsibility that rests upon all of us—in shaping and con- 
trolling the trifles which make or mar the happiness of 
those who surround us, and in preserving that guarded 
Serenity which best enables us to do so—is great enough 
to call for more conscientious endeavor than most are 
in the habit of putting forth. 


| inent in theatrical taste that French comedy bids fair to 
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MR, BATEMAN'S FRENCH COMEDIANS, 


4 as a part of his mental discipline. Iu his days 
there were standards of excellence whereby new actors 
might be judged; men whose names added lustre to 
their generation, and whose aims rose higher than tothe 
mere acquirement of money and applause, It is scarcely 
to be expected that the sympathy and enthusiasm which 
existed for the Kembles, the Keans, and some of their 
contemporaries should be awakened now; their remark- 
able combination of power and imagination, of refinement 
and deep emotion, is rarely given to mortals to possess, 
and it is not wonderful that we instinctively shrink from 
a three hours’ dose of tragedy administered by those who 
have neither the natural gifts nor such qualifications as 
may be acquired by study to do justice to the poet’s crea- 
tions. Nevertheless, it has been greatly to our discredit 
that of late years the drama has fallen to so low an ebb 
among us that theatrical representations have not ap- 
pealed to the sympathy of the highest intellects, that 
managers have catered to the vitiated taste for sensa- 
tional drama, and that elegant comedy has been dis- 
placed by broad burlesque and meretricious physical ex- 
hibition. This is, of course, attributable to the fact that 
the taste for high art has not hitherto been sufficiently 
cultivated among our people. They go to the theatre 
simply to be amused, and are most easily pleased by that 
which gives them the least trouble to understand. 

In spite of the wealth which affords them means for 
paying the highest price for the best artists, the English 
and American audiences, taken as a whole (of course 
among them there are numerous individual exceptions), 
are less capable of judging of the true merit of a singer 
or a comedian than the half-starved Italian to whom the 
strains of the best composers have been familiar from in- 
fancy or the small French shopkeeper to whom a well- 
acted comedy is as essential as a well-cooked dinner. 
And yet, with indomitable self-reliance, we all presume 
to pass judgement upon acting and music ; we trust to 
intuition, we know what pleases us; and unabashed by 
any sense of ignorance we deliver opinions with more 
assurance than accomplished critics often display abroad. 
It is true that tragedy, comedy, and opera are liberally 


— BURKE said that he attended the theatre | 
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| Roche unites with wonderful versatility the grace and 
| elegance requisite for light comedy, with the feeling and 
power essential to serious or heroic delineation, Now 
that we can no longer be satisfied with ‘one star and a 
bundle of sticks,” 


we should congratulate ourselves that 
we have a combination of excellent artists among us— 
artists who live by their art and are devoted toit, but who 
must draw inspiration from the outer world and be reno- 
vated by it. 


By sustaining and fostering them, we may 
evince our appreciation of true art, reward a singularly 
daring and able manager, encourage a taste for refined 
pleasures, and make good our claim to be a considered a 
cultivated and discriminating people. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 








patronized (the word is an insult to the artist) among us, 
but only when a manager engages some overwhelming 
attraction which all must sec—not to learn from, not to 


improve ourselves by a careful study of the eloquence 
and grace, the perfection of utterance and motion, which 
artists have passed long years in striving to acquire— 
we go to gaze and to be gazed at, to censure or eulogize 
according to our humor, and to have our self-love grati- 
fied by a stereotyped speech of thanks, 

Happily, a new era begins to dawn, and it may be 
regarded as one of the most hopeful signs of an improve- 


become a permanent institution in the metropolis. Mr. 
Bateman has tried an experiment which by many was 
certainly considered extremely hazardous, It is, how- 
ever, his characteristic to adventure boldly and liberally. 
In addition to a complete and costly operatic troupe, he 
has Drought over from France a company of comedians of 
unquestionably high ability and acknowledged Huropean 
position ; in a word, of artista, the result of whose arduous 
application and study is shown in the delightful finish and 
grace of their performances, ‘The majority of our public 
is ignorant as yet of the genuine excellence of Mr, Bate 
man’s comedy company. Whenthe Grand Duchess created 
her furore, the general impression was that nothing else 


could possibly be so good, ‘The prejudice always is, that 








what is given on the" off nights” of a crack performance 
must necessarily be second-rate, But the public should 
lave remembered that Mr, Bateman is a manager who 
never touches that which is second-rate, In point of faet, 
lis comedy company is at least equal to his Boufes, Wt 
deserves, and, we predict, the better it ia known the more 
it will receive, the hearty support of our educated classes, 
The enterprise and courage of bringing such artiata here 
should command cordial and substantial acknowledge 

ment, When people go to an entertainment expecting 
vin ordinaire and are vegaled with the premicr eru, such 
acknowledgement is fairly due and should be ungrudging 

ly bestowed, ‘The great merit of these performances has 
consisted in their symmetry—that is to say, in their sin- 
gular perfection in matters of detail, This is said, of 
course, with no derogation ‘rom the talents of the indi- 
vidual artists, Mach character is an admirable study ; 
every part is apprcpriately filled, From the moat insig- 
nificant figure in the action up to the most prominent 
all excel in their special departments. Mile, Deborah 
is earnest and iwpassioned, Mile. Reillez is piquante 
and electrical, M. Hamilton seems like the embodiment 





of one of Gustave Doré’s drollest portraits, and M. La 


COTTON AND THE POOR WHITES. 


ryJXO rue Epitor or Tue Round TABie: 

Sm: Iam not a subscriber to your paper. A friend 
in Florence sent me, a few days since, several back num- 
bers, which I have read with interest and pleasure. I 
find very much to approve, very little to condemn, in the 
editorials of Zhe Round Tuble. In the number of Sep- 
tember 21, in the article entitled Cutton, in the third 
column on page 193, I find, however, some errors which 
I am convinced arise from wrong information, or want of 
information, on your part, on points respecting which a 
Northern man might honestly err, unless he had spent 
much time in the South. In no fault-finding spirit, but 
from a sincere desire to correct these errors, { venture to 
call your atiention to them and to give an honest and 
candid per contra statement. 

I extract from the editorial on Cotton the following 
consecutive sentences. The italics are mine: 

“On the other hand, it is very difficult as yet toestimate what 
effect upon the growth of cotton may result from the emancipa- 
tion of so large a class as that of the poor whites of the South 


JSrom the contempt in which they were formerly held. In 1860, out 


of a population of twelve millions in the Southern States, eight 
white and four black, there were less than four hundred thousand 
who were slaveholders, and of this number no fewer than seventy- 
six thousand owned but one slave each. It is not probable that 
the residue of the adult white male popalation raised much cotton, 
and it is but reasonable to suppose that the labor of this class in 
cotton culture will hereafter be sensibly felt, although we know 
that Southern gentlemen assert that the white man cannot work in 
a cotton-fleld and live. They say that, in order to make cotton, 
the most conscientious labor is required in almost every month 
inthe year. Afler the plant és above ground, the laborer, black or 
white, must be in the ficld before sunrise, wet /o the waist, with 
his clothes permitted to dry upon him as they may, and his labor 
is not ended until nightfall. /t is urged that white men cannot 
work thus,’ 

I know the value of every square and line in such a 
paper as yours, and will state my points with the utmost 
brevity : 

1. I am forty-seven yeara of age, a native of North 
Carolina, and for thirty years a resident citizen of Ala- 
bama, My profession (the law), in a cotton-growing cir- 
cuit, has made me familiar with the people of atl classes, 
and, though never a cotton-planter, | have spent much 
time at all seasons of the year upon the plantations of 
my relations and friends. These facts enable me to speak 
advisedly. 

It isa great mistake to suppose, an unfounded charge 
to assert, that “the poor whites of the South” were 
“formerly held in contempt” by the richer classes of the 
South. No people ever lived, or ever will live, who 
more fully exemplified in every thought, word, and ac- 
tion the noble sentiment enunciated by Burns, that 

"The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 

The ovations tendered to Sir Mulberry Hawk and Lord 
Frederick Verisopht were not tendered in the land of 
cotton, “The poor whites of the South” may have 
been, and doubtless were, “held in contempt” by the 
Lorda of the Loom and the Princes of Shoddy, who 
could make nothing out of them; but “the poor whites 
of the South” will say to-day, as they said “ before the 
war,” that when they failed to meet with kindness, con- 
sideration, and respect from their more fortunate fellow. 
citizens the fault was their own, 

2, Aside from the slaveloldera, you say that “it ia not 
probable that the residue of the adult male white popu- 
lation raised much cotton,” 

From a very extensive acquaintance in Alabama and 
Eastern Misalasippi [ cannot eall to my recollection a 
single instances of & nonslaveholding farmer who did not 
rains cotton about, or nearly #90, in proportion to the 
quantity raised by the slaveholding planter, except, per- 
haps, in the case of very large planters, who preferred, 
universally, I always thought, to buy their bacon and 
corn rather than raise them, and these‘ poor whites” 
with the help of their sons and, in cotton-picking time, 
of their wives and daughters, would raise to the hand 
about as much cotton, on land of the same quality, as 
the slaveholder would raise to the hand of his slave- 
labor. The prospect of gain was to the poor white as 
great an incentive to labor as the much-talked-of bat 
not so freely bestowed “lash” was to the slave. Be- 
side this, thousands, aye, tens of thousands, of the “ poor 





whites” hired slaves by the year, and worked gide by 
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side with them, going to the field with the slave end 
returning with him, and while at work “carrying his 
row” with the best of colored laborers. 

3. And yet, “Southern gentlemen assert that the 
white man cannot work in the cotton-field and live.” 
You say that you know this assertion is made by 
“Southern gentlemen.” J know that these “ Southern 
gentlemen” know but little of what they speak. I war- 
rant that they are city gentlemen, who never saw a cotton 
plantation except from the deck of a steamboat or the 
window of a rail-car; who never came in contact with 
the poor white farmers except to sell them goods from 
their stores or buy produce from their wagons. And I 
further warrant that the testimony of the medical pro- 
fession in the cotton states will sustain me when I assert 
that the “ poor whites in the South” who labor in the 
cotton-field are as free from disease and are as long-lived 
as the poor whites who are engaged in any other avoca- 
tion in the same localities. They, these Southern gen- 
tlemen, say—or is it the editor who says ?—“ After the 
piant is above the ground the laborer, black or white, 
must be in the field before sunrise wet to the waist.” Cot- 
ton is usually planted in this section in March, it comes up 
in the latter part of March and early part of April, if the 
season is early, and until the middle of May is not more 
than eight or ten inches high. Every blade of grass, 
every weed, is carefully chopped out as it appears, leaving 
nothing but the young cotton in rows from three to four 
feet apart, as the soil may be richer or poorer. By the 
middle of June, as a general thing, the cotton crop is 
“laid by ””—that is, it receives no more work or attention 
until “ picking time,” which seldom commences before 
the first of August. During the last ploughing in June, 
and during the picking season, the “ hands” are liable to 
become damp, or even wet, if the dew is heavy or if it 
has rained in the night; but “the poor whites of the 
South,” as wel] as the negro, who are accustomed from 
early youth to this wetting, mind it no more, and suffer 
from it much less, than the Southern gentlemen of cities 
do the wetting of their feet in returning from the theatre 
or an evening party. 

“The poor whites of the South ” now contain in their 
class all of the whites of the South except those degen- 
erate few who, to save the offices they dishonor or the 
acres they worship, “ have made unto themselves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness.” The whites of 
the South, long accustomed to misrepresentation, de- 
prived of all save honor, are still able and willing to 
labor; they dread not the “contempt” which their 
honest labor may bring upon them. They live now in 
the hope that the worse than barbarous despotism of the 
radicals is drawing near its end, and that an honest and 
manly observance of the oath of allegiance will yet con- 
vince even their enemies that they have not deserved 
the treatment which, if bestowed by the Czar of Russia 
or the Sultan of Turkey upon the most desperately 
wicked of their subjects, would cause the Christian world 
to cry out SHAME! ALEX. B, CLITHERALL, 

of Montgomery, Alabama. 

BalLey SPRINGS, NEAR FLORENCE, Alabama, Oct. 29, 1867. 

[We cheerfully give place to the above communication, 
but beg to assure its author that our information was 
derived from “ Southern gentlemen” whose avocations 
for many years past as cotton planters, cotton factors, 
and cotton warehousemen entitle their opinions in the 
premises to respect and credence. One of them has one 
or two counties in a Southern State under tribute to him 
for advances to his friends and neighbors to enable them 
to make a crop; another has five thousand acres in 
cotton this year in Georgia; and a third is an extensive 
factor and planter. Our correspondent will excuse us 
for the belief that their experience may be no less valu- 
able and trustworthy than his own.—Ep. Roun» TABLE. 
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GERMAN WORKS ON ENGLISH* 
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| is an incontestable truth, though one often urged in 

a very silly manner, that those who, after ten or fif- 
teen years’ dawdling over Greek and Latin lexicons and 
grammars, carry off enough of Greek and Latin to enable 


* I. Uifilas. Veteris et Novi Testamenti Version is Gothic S 
menta que supersunt ad fidem codd. castigata, Lotinitan’ oe, 
natu, adnotatione critica instructa, cum Glossario et Grammatica 
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VI. Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, von GC. 
Friedrich Koch. Vol. 1.; Weimar, 1863. V : Cassel wad 
Coitinzen, et com. » 1863. Vol. 1f.: Cassel und 

1. Geschu hte der englischen Sprache dargestelit in th Ve 
hiltnisse zur deutschen und franzsischen , enider. 
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them to make sense of a classical author, have an advan. 
tage over those who know no ancient language atall. It 
is indeed no small matter for a man to be able to take up 
his Homer, his Demosthenes, or his Virgil, and, after 
reading a few lines, to lay down the book and to realize, 
however dimly, that these were once living words—ex- 
pressions of real thoughts and feelings—uttered thousands 
of years ago by men who lived and planned and toiled 
and suffered in the same world wherein it has come our 
turn to do these same things with different thoughts and 
different feelings. But this is true not alone of classical 
authors, as many people would seem to wish us to infer. 
Whatever widens our thoughts by withdrawing them from 
the present and the near and fixing them upon the past 
and the distant, whether in the works of nature or of man, 
tends to increase our sympathies, to diminish our preju- 
dices, to strengthen our hopes in the perfectibility and 
high destiny of our race, and finally to lead us not, as 
many suppose, to a cold, selfish scepticism, but to “the 
wise indifference of the wise ’’—the ripe fruit of a catholic 
culture. The man who knows Greek can transport him- 
self back to a short, bright period of surpassing vigor 
manifested by a small portion of the earth’s inhabitants, 
—a period in which the great principles of art and polity 


and liberty were first discovered and stated; a period | 


which the world yet looks back to as the golden age, full 
of free glad life, rich spontaneous thought, and natural 
undegrading enjoyment in the open halls of nature; a 
period when the canker of introverted consciousness had 
not yet made men play-actors and the worldastage. The 
reader of Cicero can, as it were, speak face to face with 
that very different people whose rigid sense of order, hard 
practicality, and unscrupulous ambition enabled them to 
possess themselves, either by imitation or conquest, of 
everything that came within their reach, and, as a natural 
consequence, led them to crush by all possible means the 
feelings of individualism and freedom. The value of a 
thorough appreciation of the characters of these two 
peoples can hardly be overrated. Greece for art and phi- 
losophy, Rome for organization and dominion,. will yet 
stand long lucida sidera in the sky of the unattainable. 
But are these all that the world’s history has to show 
worthy of study? Surely not! Surely that cannot be 
called culture which gives so much attention to the ex- 
cellences of one portion of mankind and leaves those of 
all the rest in obscurity. 

If we look at society and the general condition of men 
at the present day we shall observe much that finds no 
solution in the past of Greece and Rome; if we turn to 
modern literature and modern art we shall find embodi- 
ments of thought to which Greece and Rome were stran- 
gers; if we scrutinize the tissue of our daily speech, we 
shall see that nearly the whole of the warp and much of 
the woof of it demand for their explanation a past to 
which the literatures of Greece and Rome give us no keys, 
We are not Greeks or Romans, but Teutons and Saxons 
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a glorious history in the long past—a mighty march ere 
they gained the front rank in the “ files of time.” 
While Rome was producing Tiberiuses and Nerog ang 
surrendering one by one her liberties to them, the shores 
of the Baltic and of the North Sea were nursing the 
forefathers of that people which sent the Romans how. 
ing to their gods, and which wag, in due time, to produce 
Alfred and Cromwell, the strongest rulers that Saxondom 
has seen yet, and Shakespeare, the greatest poet that 
the world has seen. We can well imagine where the 
last of these names had its origin, and may readily con. 
clude that it was the unbending will and undaunteg 
courage of the man to whom it was first given—some 
grim warrior of the North Sea—that was transformed 
and moulded into the genius of the author of Hamlet, }t 
is a matter of some significance that the principal char. 
acter in the greatest of Shakespeare’s works, and the 
one into which he has infused the largest amount of his 
own personality, is taken from the race to which he him. 
self belonged—is not a Roman but a Dane. 

But, we are told, these barbarians have left no record 
of their history, or at least no literature, that can bear 
comparison with that of Greece or of Rome. Well, ag 
regards Greek literature the assertion is true, as regards 
Roman literature it is false; but the people who make 
such assertions are generally gifted with profound igno- 
rance of what the Teutonic nations have left. While 
Greek and Latin, or at least smatterings of them, are 
considered a necessary part of the education of every 
gentleman, there are not, we will undertake to say, 
hundred men in America who could read a page of Beé. 
vulf, and perhaps there are not a thousand who know 
what Bedvulf is. Speak not of Ulfilas or Snorri Stur- 
luson. As for the Nibelungenlied, the word is enough— 
harder, no doubt, than Barpayouvozayia, and of less im- 
portance! Of all the graduates that yearly leave our 
colleges, it would be interesting to know how many 
could assign to their own languege its place in the fam- 
ily to which it belongs, or give the inflexions of a Saxon 
noun, or even write a reasonable account of the state of 
the English language in the days of Chaucer. 

To-day a spirit of freedom and progress is powerfully 
manifesting itself in America and in England. In edu. 
cation, in politics, and in religion there is apparent a very 
rapid change. Effete old systems are dying out and new 
and vigorous ones are taking their places. Yet strangely 
enough it seems never to have struck the champions of 
progress that one of the greatest benefits they could con- 
fer upon their countrymen would be to promote the thor 
ough and complete developement of the national charac- 
ter, by enabling them to understand themselves as 4 
nation, to feel distinctly the aims of their race and the 
principles of which it is the representative and exponent, 
that so they might collectively apply themselves to the 
objects that lie in the direction of their genius, For na 





—the representatives of skill, endurance, duty, and inde- 
pendence. And yet, in imitation of those European na- 
tions whom the tyranny of Rome crushed and agsimilated, 
we still, with the words freedom, love, hope in our mouths, 
continue to offer our highest rewards and consideration to 
the students of the language that gave us oppression, 
voluptuousness, and despair. We teach our sons how 
haughty Rome trampled upon the rights of our forefathers, 
but tell them not one word of that mighty race which, after 
braving the inclemency of the inhospitable north, came 
down, like a destroying tempest, upon the Roman Empire 
and scattered the long-hoarded power tothe winds. Mon- 
tesquieu says: ‘“ What ought to recommend the Gothic 
race beyond every people upon the earth is, that they fur. 
nished the great resource for the liberty of Europe, that 
is, for well-nigh all the liberty that is among men. Jor- 
nandes, the Goth, calls the north of Europe the ‘forge of 
mankind.’ I should rather call it the forge of those in- 
struments which broke the fetters manufactured in the 
south. It was there those valiant nations were bred who 
left their native climes to destroy tyrants and liberate 
slaves, and to teach men that, nature having made them 
equal, no reason could be assigned for their becoming 
dependent but their mutual bappiness.” Yes, and to those 
northern nations it is that all that is great and good in 
English and American natures belongs. Our strong indi- 
viduality, our caution, our untiring perseverance, our 
bravery were learnt not from Greece or Italy, but with 
the Beévulfs and Sigfrids, among the rude, inhospitable 
seas and forests of the north ; that freedom of which we 
are so justly proud is but the assertion of our Gothic or 
Scandinavian nature in the face of the vile systems of 
Rome-born bondage. Surely, then, it is time for the heirs 
of these inestimable blessings to enquire somewhat about 
the ancient bequeathers of them, and to make proud the 











hearts of their children with the knowledge that the rep- 
resentatives of right as well as those of might have had 





tions and races, as well as individuals, have ideals, at a 
consciousness of which they arrive only by a study of 
their own history. And where can they study it save in 
their literature—the intellectual product of their repre- 
sentative men? Is not the man who has read and di- 
gested Cadmon, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, 
and Wordsworth better acquainted with the history of 
England than the man who, without a knowledge of 
these, can tell the date of every event in it? Is not the 
history of America, unconsciously, written by Emerson, 
Longfellow, and Lowell more valuable than that of Mr. 
Bancroft? Let us, then, but try to bring our sons face to 
face with generations of their forefathers, let them try 
to enter into their thoughts and aspirations—feel, for ex- 
ample, as the fathers, brothers, and sons of those who 
fell in the battle of Hastings felt on the eve of that fatal 
day—and they will have learned a lesson in liberty such 
as all the windy speeches of a thousand orators could 
never teach. When we have made them acquainted 
with the character, the genius, and the deeds of their 
own race, we may then let them turn to the noble litera- 
ture of free Greece, before they descend to that rather in- 
different imitation of it—the literature of Rome. They will 
then not only learn the history and etymology of the 
language they daily speak, but they will feel constrained 
to be proud of it and to honor it as a sacred heirloom, 
not to be put to common and vile uses, but to be em- 
ployed reverently as a vehicle for truth and purity. The 
bases of our character, the deepest things in our const 
tutions, are Saxon, and find expression only in Saxon 
terms. Are not these worthy of study and careful pom 
dering? We study the classical languages and liter& 
tures to make us artists and philosophers ; might we not 
study Germanic and Scandinavian literatures to make us 
ourselves ? 

What, then, have English or American scholars doné 
to spread a knowledge of the ancient language of thet 
race among their countrymen? Almost nothing. There 
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are indeed a few remarkable names—Bosworth, Thorpe, 
Kemble, Wright, Marsh, etc —who have done what men 
could do; but the want of co-operation and an esprit de 
corps has left their labors almost unknown, save to the 
few who study for the pure love of study,—a very small 
class indeed in this country. Till the publication in 1830 
of Rask’s Anglo-Saxon grammar, translated from the 
Danish by Mr. Thorpe, there was not even in existence 
an Anglo-Saxon grammar accessible to the bulk of Eng- 
lish scholars, and certainly not one written in English. 
There were, no doubt, Hickes’s Institutiones Grammatice 
AngloSaxonice et Maso-Gothice, published at Oxford as 
early as 1689 and again in 1705, and Lye’s Grammatica 
Gothica, published also at Oxford in 1750, and again in 
an abridged form with the title Grammatica Anglo- 
Saronica et Mwso-Gothica ; but these were beyond the 
reach of the ordinary student, and, beside, little calcu- 
Jated to attract him even if they had been accessible. 
It is, therefore, to Erasmus Rask, that indefatigable Dane 
of the ancient stock, that we owe the first good Anglo- 
Saxon grammar, and to Mr. B. Thorpe that belongs the 
praise of first making it known to Englishmen. Since 
the publication of the translation two abridgements of it 
have appeared—one in 1846, edited by Mr. Vernon, who, 
unfortunately, was not long spared to continue his valu- 
able labors, the other in 1865 by Mr. Thorpe himself. 
Both these are very excellent compendia, admirably 
adapted for their purpose. 

After this it will not be surprising to learn that the 
first edition of the great Anglo-Saxon epic—the earliest 
known monument, with, perhaps, two small exceptions, 
of our mother tongue, was first published in Denmark 
by a Dane—Thorkelin. This remarkable scholar, after 
having labored for more than twenty years upon this 
poem, and almost brought his labors to a close, had the 
mortification to see them frustrated by the bombardment 
of Copenhagen by the English in 1807, when nearly the 
whole of his papers were destroyed. Undaunted, the old 
man set to work anew, and in eight years more gave 
Bebvulf to the world. 

But it is more especially to the Germans that we owe 
thanks for labors expended upon the ancient as well as 
the modern language of our race. These unwearied 
makers of grammars, dictionaries, and histories have de- 
voted to the history and philology of our language an 
amount of patient toil which, if we bad any shame in 
such matters, might well bring us tothe blush. While 
we are content with the meagrest and most miserable 
compendia of the parts of speech as English grammars, 
while we can boast of no grammatical work more scien- 
tific than Latham’s ponderous volumes, while our best 
etymological dictionary is such that it has been justly 
spoken of as a work that might be turned to some use as 
an exercise-book in false etymologies, or as a beacon to 
warn students how etymological enquiries should not be 
conducted,—while we have to thank a man engaged in 
public business for the only valuable history of the Eng- 
lish language we possess, and while we are still content 
to regale our students with the crude fancies of Arch- 
bishop Trench, the Germans have been putting the 
ancient monuments of our language and literature within 
the general reach, and subjecting them to a careful 
analysis in order to render them intelligible. Within 
the last six years they have produced, beside many other 
valuable works, three English grammars, all of which, 
whatever their shortcomings, are incomparably superior 
to anything now accessible to English scholars unac- 
quainted with German. Their authors, indeed, have 
done for English what such men as Mathie, Buttman, 





and Kiihner have done for Greek. Men of extensive 
and accurate knowledge, thoroughly versed in the science 
of language, they bave taken up the records of our 
mother-tongue not piece-meal or arbitrarily, but as a 
whole and just as they found them, and, guided by the 
light of history—the history of England’s races, invasions, 
and convulsions—endeavored to account for what is from 
what has been. They have, indeed, clearly seen and ap- 
plied the principle that the language of a people is so 
intimately connected with its political history that it is 
impossible to arrive at just conclusions respecting the 
former without a careful study of the latter. It is also 
true that etymological knowledge is capable of affurding 
much aid in historical researches, as Mommsen has shown 
in his Roman History, though it must be used with much 
caution and discrimination, and rather as confirmation 
than as proof. Perhaps one of the most useful books 
that remains to be written is a history of England 
Which shall show not only how our forefathers fought 
and governed, but also how and what they have thought, 
Spoken, and written—a Grote’s history of England, in 
fact. As laborious, conscientious, and able contributors 
to this work, the scholars of Germany deserve our best 
thanks and warmest applause. 


To give a slight sketch of the materials and method 
by means of which investigations in English philology 
have been conducted and definite results arrived at may 
not be useless at a time when ideas of education are 
widening, and an effort is making to develope individu- 
ality,—to make men more specifically and intensely what 
they are. 


MADAME SWETCHINE* 


REATER dissimilarity of character could scarcely 
exist between two women, both of them admirable 
and lovely, than that of Madame Swetchine and Ma- 
dame Récamier. The names of the ladies are popularly 
associated for no better reason perhaps than that at 
about the same time their salons were the gathering 
places of different phases of French society, while their 
owners, themselves friends, though not intimates, had 
many friends in common among the intellectual and 
illustrious of Paris; beside which is the accidental cir- 
cumstance of their now being introduced for the first 
time to American readers in companion volumes. In 
her own sphere each was incomparable, and exercised a 
charm that none who came within her influence could 
resist. But Madame Swetchine’s womanhood was of 
infinitely the nobler sort. The Prussian noble was the 
accomplished woman of the world, ambitious of social 
triumph and admiration, and she achieved it by bril- 
liancy and beauty, wealth and tact, as well as by amia- 
bility and sterling virtues that caused her supremacy to 
survive both wealth and beauty. The Russian, thoroughly 
unworldly, had no other ambition than to do good. In- 
stead of courting admiration, it was, her biographer tells 
us, her constant anxiety to keep a veil between her pri- 
vate life and the world and never allow it to be raised ; 
while prepossessing in appearance she was not beautiful, 
though “her face, her gestures, and the accents of her 
voice were endowed with an indefinite sympathetic 
charm ;” her diffidence and reserve also prevented her 
producing the effects in society that always followed Ma- 
dame Récamier’s appearance. The estimation in which 
she was universally held and the singularly warm friend- 
ships she inspired among the noblest and best men of 
her time must be explained therefore by less superficial 
qualities,—by the elevation and repose of her character, 
her piety, her purity and loveliness, her exhaustless char- 
ity and patience, her unerring good sense, and by a cul- 
ture and learning rare in either sex of whatever age or 
people. To these last are attributable the formation of 
some of her closest intimacies. Writing of her to the 
Viscount de Bonald, the Count de Maistre said, “ You 
never saw more moral worth, more talent, and more 
erudition united to so much goodness ;” and the reply 
expressed the estimation in which she was uniformly 
held by those whose privilege it was to know her, ‘‘ She 
is a friend worthy of you, and has one of the finest minds 
I ever met, which may be either the effect or the cause 
of the most excellent qualities with which a mortal was 
ever endowed.” 

Madame Swetchine’s life, unlike Madame Récamier’s, 
was uneventful. Born at Moscow, in 1782, when her 
father, M. Soymonof, held an important post in the in- 
ternal administration of the empire and was in favor 
with the Empress Catharine, her education was conduct- 
ed with sedulous care under his close observation until, 
in her sixteenth year, she was appointed maid of honor 
to the excellent Empress Mary, whose husband, the Em- 
peror Paul, had just acceded to the throne. While very 
young she had shown unusual aptitude for languages, 
music, and drawing, and when she was fourteen “ was 
acquainted with the Russian language, of which most of 
her compatriots were ignorant, spoke English and Italian 
with as much ease and purity as French, and the Ger- 
man correctly, and was studying Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew.” Long before this, while a mere child, she once 
“took it into her head to compose a ballet, which she en- 
titled The Faithful Shepherdess and the Fickle Shepherd- 
ess. She danced and played all its scenes to her father ; 
and he imparted to his friends the extreme pleasure 
it had given him—a success which made so deep an 
impression upon her childish memory that it woke a 
smile in advanced age.” These incidents of her child- 
hood may also be quoted as early evidences of a firmness 
of character for which she was remarkable through life: 

“She desired a watch with an ardor which transpired inall her 
movements; and her father had promised her one. During her 
days of expectation she never slept, and was a prey to feverish 
preoccupation. The watch came, and was worn with the keen- 
est enjoyment ; but suddenly a new thought seized upon little 
Sophia. She reflected that there was something better than a 
watch: to relinquish it, namely, of her own accord. She hurried 
to her father, and restored to him the object of her passionate 
desires, acknowledging at the same time the motive of her sud- 
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den resolution. Her father fixed a penetrating gaze upon his 
child, took the watch from her, shut it up in a drawer of his 
burean, and nothing more was said on the subject. 

‘*M. Soymonof’s rooms were adorned with bronzes, medals, 
and costly marbles. The yoaong Sophia lived on familiar terms 
with these personages of fable and history ; but sbe felt an un- 
conquerable repugnance for a cabinet to which her father some- 
times summoned her, and which contained several mummies. 
The poor child blushed for her weakness, and, in her wrath with 
herself, resolved to overcome it. One day, when all alone, she 
opened the terrible door, ran straight to the nearest mummy, 
took it up and embraced it till her strength and courage gave 
way, and she fell down in aswoon. At the noise of her fall her 
father hastened in, raised her in his arms, and obtained from 
her, not without difficulty, an avowal of the terrors which she 
had hitherto concealed from him. But this sopreme effort was 
as good for her as a victory. From that day the mummies were 
to her only common objects of interest and curiosity.” 

Sophia Soymonof’s court life was not of long continu- 
ance. She was at once surrounded by numerous suitors ; 
and her father, aware of the uncertainty of imperial fa- 
vor and anxious to provide a protector for his now 
motherless daughter, selected from among them General 
Swetchine, a man forty-two years of age, illustrious, uni- 
versally esteemed, and his own personal friend—a choice 
in which the daughter acquiesced, “as in all which 
emanated from her father,” but with especial satisfac- 
tion because thus “she would not be separated from her 
little sister, but might continue to lavish her care upon 
her, and supply to her a mother’s place.” Scarcely was 
she married when M. Soymonof’s apprehensions were 
more than realized. He was suspended from office, ban- 
ished from St. Petersburg, and in his mortification and 
his regret at being separated from his daughter a stroke 
of apoplexy ensued which proved fatal. Notwithstand- 
ing the keenness of her grief, the political and social 
exigencies of her husband’s military position forced 
Madame Swetchine to preside over the hospitalities of 
his mansion, to which were welcomed as guests some 
of the most illustrious of the nobility whom the French 
Revolution had driven from Paris and Versailles. ‘Con- 
straint, subordination of all her own impulses to 
the convenience of others, and submission to a multi- 
tude of duties morally unimportant, but from a worldly 
point of view imperative, dated, for this young woman, 
from the first day of her so-called independence. Thus 
her mind, naturally inclined to precocious maturity, be- 
came more and more meditative.” Soon, in the course 
of one of those unintelligible Russian revolutions, Gen, 
Swetchine also was disgraced, and they retired from St. 
Petersburg, not to their own estates, which were remote, 
but to a neighboring country-seat, where their drawing- 
room was still thronged by those who had formerly 
been their friends in court life, and were again to be at 
Paris. Here Madame Swetchine devoted herself, despite 
the illness from whose sufferings she never afterward 
was free, to the education of her young sister, to the 
happiness of her husband, and, in all her leisure time, 
to the arduous studies in which her vigorous mind took 
such delight. That these studies were no excuse for 
idleness is shown by the manner in which they were 
pursued : 

‘*She had not done with a bock until she had filled it with her 
notes and comments, and, in some cases, copied it entire. The ear- 
liest of these enormous masses of extracts bear date in 1801—that 
is, in her nineteenth year and the second of her marriage. These 
collections are no luxurious albums, not even volumes purposely 
prepared. They are common paper note-books, covered with fine 
and close writing, and afterward bound up for the sake of: pre- 
serving and keeping them in order, as we see from the lines being 
taken in with the binding at the back, and the absence of words 
cut away by the paring of the margins. There are thirty-five of 
these volumes in existence, beside some that have been lost. The 
smallest are in octavo; thirty are quarto. 

** Whatever of interest and emotion these books represent for 
Mme. Swetchine may, by a singular coincidence, be described in 
the words of Count de Maistre, at that time a wanderer in 
Switzerland, Italy, and Sardinia, who was to make her acquaint- 
ance only at the last stage of his protracted exile. ‘You see 
these immense volumes ‘on my table,’ says Count de Maistre in 
his Soirées de St. Petersburg. ‘There, for thirty years, I have 
noted down all the most striking things I have encountered in 
my reading. Sometimes I confine myself to simple indications, 
and at others I transcribe important passages word for word. 
Often I accompany them with comments, and often also I have 
jotted down here those instantaneous thoughts, those sudden 
flashes, which are extinguished without fruition if their brilliancy 
be not fixed in writing. Swept by the storms of revolution 
through many of the countries of Europe, I have never parted 
with this collection; and, now, you would scarcely believe what 
enjoyment I have in reviewing it. Every passage awakens a 
throng of interesting ideas and piaintive memories, sweeter a 
thousand-fold than what we ordinarily call pleasures.’ 


These extracts, with the comments upon them, many 
of them appended, as the dates indicate, during revisions 
years after the first writing, are interesting, if- we may 
judge from the copious examples given us, both as evi- 





dences of their writer’s mental growth and as aclue to 
her tastes and their modification ; while the multiplicity 
of authors, the wide range of topics, the equal familiar- 
ity with French, German, Italian, Russian, English, and 
classic literature impress us as much with the vigor of 
Madame Swetchine’s understanding and the extent of 


*Life and Letters of Madame Swetchine,. Ry Count de Falloux | her learning, as do the epigrammatic felicity of expres- 
of the French Academy, Translated by H. W. Preston. Boston; | 


sion, the brilliancy of thought, and wealth of allusion 
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! 
still more perhaps in her letters than here, with regret | 
that, whether from modesty or from disinclination, so 
rare a pen was never employed for other eyes than those 
of the author or of her intimate friends. 

In so admirable a life itis hard to decide on what pas- 
sages to dwell to the exclusion of others. But as in no| 
respect was Madame Swetchine more remarkable than 
for her boundless charity and her readiness to sacrifice | 
herself for the welfare of those about her, we shall 
pass by the interesting accounts of the patient self-exam- | 
ination and secluded study which she devoted to the} 
subject of religion and as the result of which she aban- | 
doned her own, the Greek, church for that of Rome, and | 
shall devote what remaining space we can to her good | 
works of philanthropy and benevolence. During her St. | 
Petersburg life she was an officer of different associations 


for the relief of the poor, and numerous fragments of | 


| 


her letters addressed to M. Alexander Tourguenief, who | 


was connected with the ministry of public instruction | 
and co-operated with her heartily in these pursuits, at- | 


test with how much earnestness and liberality, yet with | 


what circumspection, she addressed herself to these | 
labors of love. During the French inv 
she was president of an organization such as the ladies’ | 


| 


Soldiers’ Aid Societies of our own war. But the most | 
characteristic exemplification of these good deeds, to| in 


I think they will be useful to her. She seizes with er His present volume bears us out, 
avidity on all beauties, true or false, which bear the stamp of | P 


elevation and grandeur. When she is moved, she is transported. 
Just now we are reading the Greek tragedies. Each subject, as 
treated by the ancients, I follow up with the modern imitations 
in the languages with which she is familiar ; and so we get a sort 
of whole, which captivates her attention and stimulates her 
curiosity. . . Lleave it to your own heart, my dear friend, 
to guess the joy afforded me by your little letter of November 27. 
The improvement which struck you in Helen’s letter is all the 
more real because nothing is urged upon her. I would rather not 
sce her do well than incur the risk attendant on forcing her to 
do so. Itis not what she does to-day that I really care for; it is 
what she is becoming,—what I may be able to prepare and devel- 
ope largely and finely for the future. Weare apt to forget that 
education is the means, and not the end; that it does not matter 
s0 much what we obtain by immediate influence as what we may 
have ensured against a time when that influence shall have ceased.” 


Yet, with all these engagements, Madame Swetchine 


lin every quality of interest, color, coherence, and pa. 


| grows fonder of my care, and his goodness and perfect 


found time to make her drawing-room one of the most | 
eagerly sought in Paris. Of her husband, now an old | 
man, she wrote, “ My constant thought is to soften the | 
sorrow of his grievously tried old age. I see that he 





| 


| 


for we find The 
ainter’s Story superior to his former productions 
| thos. But it is as a story, not as a poem, that jt 
/ excels; indeed it cannot be called a poem in any true 
| sense at all. Imaginative originality, which we cop. 
| ceive to be the essence of poetry, it lacks because Mr. 
| Osborn lacks it, because Lis talent lies rather io the 
| skilful disposition of old materials than in the invention 
of new. But considered as a novel in verse we think it 
deserving of no little praise for its continuous interest, for 
| a greater distinctness of character-drawing than we haye 
| yet found in Mr. Osborn’s works, and above all for what 
| we have before remarked is its author’s chief merit, con. 
struction of plot and arrangement of incidents, The 
| incidents, to be sure, are not new—in what novel nowa. 
days are they ?—but they are told in a way to seem, if 
one makes believe very much, sufficiently fresh for the 
purpose. The persons of the drama are old friends, 
There is the earl and the countess and their one child 
Alice; there is the revengeful gipsy, who kidnaps that 





sweetness are a part of his great courage ;” and, more | infant treasure; and the artist who finds her cleven 
| 
apparently to please him than for her own gratification, | 


: ~~ | she exerted herself to make their salon in the Rue St. | 
asion of Russia | Dominique an attractive one. Again we can no better 


| 
| 


describe the charm of the place than by quoting : 


“There was nothing austere or grave to begin with. Social | 
tercourse was there, as elsewhere, trite or superficial or Janguid | 


which at no time in her life did she cease to devote her- | at the outset; but presently a current of superior intellect began | 


self, was during her life at Paris, when her charities 
were innumerable and many of them unsuspected : 


**She had adopted, as the principal centre of her charities, the 
quarter of the Gros Caillou, without explaining to any one why 
she gave it the preference. The venerable curé of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the Abbé Serres, was questioned on this subject, and 
replied: ‘I cannot say; but all I know of her inclines me to be- 








} 
to renovate and vivify the atmosphere. A good word fitly spoken, | 
a gleam of intelligence, an impulse of affection, changed and | 
enlivened the scene. People arrived at last at a degree of ear- | 
nestness which no one had foreseen or prepared for; and thus it | 
was that numbers of worldly people, persons of light and waver- | 
ing convictions, who would have been on their guard against pre- | 


2 | 
meditation, and stiffened themselves against attack, yielded to | 


| the undeniable charm of sincerity and novelty. More than one Broken Pencils, too, by which the p 


. . : visitor, who had obtained an introduction to Mme, Swetchine | 
lieve that it was only because she had a better chance of remain- | sae 1 dan duct . 


ing unknown there. In our own faubourg, St. Germain, her name | 


would soon have been known. It would have passed from por- 
ters’ lodges to antechambers, and from antechambers to draw- 
ing-rooms. It would have been matter of common conversation. 
She would have got a reputation for charity, and that is what she 
did not want.’ 


“During Mme. Swetchine’s summer sojourns, either at water- 
ing-places or in the environs of Paris, one of her greatest pleas- 
ures was to make the acquaintance of the Sisters of Charity in 
the place, and assume the care of some poor family. At St. Ger- 
muin she had been a constant visitor at the house of the ladies 


that order in Trinidad had been forced by unhappy circumstances 
to cross the sea; and Providence had guided her to Mme. Swet- 
chine ; who, not content with placing her in the Convent of St. 
Germain and paying her board, went frequently to see her, and, 
after her death, raised a pious monument to her memory. 


“Tt may be imagined that Mme. Swetchine’s charitable activity 
y 


stopped here. We have not begun to give an idea of it. She | can explain her inexhaustible patience. 


| counted political, literary, and wsthetic salons. ; 
| Swetchine] had had no previous ambition to establish a celebrated | 


rom motives of curiosity or vanity, found in her presence what 
he had not come to seek, and went out other than he came in. | 
** At all periods Paris, the capital of European society, has 
[Mme., | 
salon; but when that salon had grown up of itself, through the | 
attractive, latent, involuntary virtue which dwelt in her as inthe 
magnet, her very modesty would not allow her to evade her. 
| responsibility. Without appreciating all the good she did, she 
had too much sagacity and too much experience in human nature 


years later in the streets of London, and who paints the 
portrait that eventually leads to her discovery and re. 
clamation by her distracted parents. Then there is the 
young lord who loves her and whom she does not love; 
who tries with the aid of the recurrent gipsy to kidnap 
his heart’s desire, but is foiled by the opportune artist; 
German students, peasants, gipsies, retainers, etc., ete, 
We have met them all before, and we know pretty well 
what they are going to do. For instance, we are morally 
certain that Alice will not marry Lord Ernest, and we 
feel that she ought to die just as she eventually does; 
but what we did not anticipate is the very affecting and 
artistic way in which she does it. The incident of The 
aiuter so fully ex- 
presses his grief, is quite as admirable in its way as that 
of the shattered bust in The Guardian Angel, to which 
it bears some resemblance. 

Perhaps, as Mr. Osborn seems particularly sensitive to 
the imputation of plagiarism, we should express, our 
solemn conviction that he is not open to any suspicion of 
imitating Dr. Holmes. But what we consider by far the 
finest picture in the book, the most delicately drawn and 


i ; F af aded, i , » where Alice is reclai 

| not to have glimpses of the pre-em‘nence which so many bearts carefully shaded, is the scene where Alice is reclaimed 
| and so many diverse minds accorded her; nor did she fail to| by her parents. A bungler would have made mother 
of St. Thomas de Villeneuve. A young novice from a convent of | COmprehend that she ought—as far as this might depend on her | and daughter rush into each other's arms, crying as they 


{action and her example—to bring nearer to God all who came | 


| near to her. Soon, hers became a ministry of conscience ; and, 
from that time, neither her sufferings, which were excruciating, 
| nor her tastes, which often made her sigh for study and retirement, 
| were any check upon her self-devotion; and she finally came to 


look upon herself in the light of a sentinel who has received his | 


| countersign and must keep it until death. This sentiment alone 
No one ever surprised 


do in the melodrama, and never in real life, “Me 
cheyild!” “ Me mertherr!” but Mr. Osborn, with « more 
accurate sense of the proprieties of the situation, rakes 
\the daughter hesitate long before the subtle filial in- 
stinct resolves her natural doubts and fears. We regret 
| that the passage is too long to quote entire ; and less 


was simultaneously, and as it were doubly, engaged in Russia | in her an emotion of irritation or of ennvi. At one time she was | than the whole would fail to give a just notion of the 


and in France. Her peasants—guardianship over whom she 
never would resign—were the objects of her unceasing watchful- 
ness and constant correspondence. Her friends in the interior of 


Russia kept her informed of all that was done on her estates, 


and of all obedience and disobedience of her orders; and it is 


plain from their replies that she who questioned was much more 


concerned about what might affect the well-being or moral dig- 
nity of her families than about the increase or diminution of her 
own income. We see her unceasingly promoting and facilitating 
manumission, preventing or making amends for the disastrous 
transportation of serfs from one estate to another, and infecting | ation. The humble was never sacrificed to the 
others with her own perseverance and energy in prosecuting re- 


forms of every kind.” 


| confronted with presumptuous self-conceit, which laid down the 
| law to her on matters in which she might have instructefl the 
world ; at another she had to deal with representatives of science 
or polemics, who pertinaciously seized upon her soirée and appro- 
| priated it for the developement of their favorite subjects. Yet 
| again, when the conversation was especially to her taste, the door 
| would open to admit some idle lady, or some of her modest 
| friends who were strangers to the world and all subjects of gen- 

eral interest. But never did these fatigues, these uaurpations, or 

these untimely interruptions elicit the slightest symptom of vex- 
proud, the tedious 
to the agreeable, the poor to the rich. A women with a great 
name tormented her sadon and her friends for fifteen years; she 








,author’s skill, Indeed the book is not prolific in quot: 
|able passages; Mr. Osborn seems to have little of the 
l\eurivsa felicitas of word or phrase. Some detects we 
| notice ; such rhymes as “dreary” and “cheery,” such 
lexpressions as “man’s-clieek” and “ earth’s-angel,” 
such forced constructions as 

| ‘No, for the lines of trouble render 

| Furrowed age, and not the tender ;” 

| but not many nor very glaring ones. In the matter of 
| notes Mr. Osborn has been less lavish and more judicious 
| than is his wont, and we have no fault to find with him 








. burst forth like a tempest on any and every occasion, multiplied | ARAYA fi 
i i i .} > . ’ ual 2 UJ . ’ R . sen 
It is hard to understand how, with such engrossing her questions without waiting for replies, and the announcement | here, except to regret the spirit in which he has ch 


sett P "? ) bdo ‘ 
demands upon her time and thought, she could have | Of ber name was the signal for a general dispersion; but she | to refer to a former criticism in The Rownd Tuble on bis 


still interested herself in the many other affairs of her 
every-day life. She was never without a protégé of some 
sort, sometimes one whom affliction or deformity had 
commended to her tender care, sometimes a young girl 
in whose education her motherly instincts found delight. 
Under her judicious management her younger sister 
grew to womanhood and became the wife of Prince Greg- 
ory Gargarin. Her place was soon filled by Nadine 
Stacline, a young girl to whom Gen. Swetchine had 
promised to act a father’s part and to whom Madame 
Swetchine became a second mother, lavishing upon her 
a never injudicious affection until she also became a 
woman and a wife. Then she took to her home the 
daughter of Madame de Nesselrode, a mere child, for 
whose health in the severe Russian climate the mother 
was alarmed, and from her correspondence with her 
friend we get an insight into the admirable judgement 
and knowledge of character which she devoted to her 
self-imposed task. In these letters occur such passages 
as these : 

“What she lacks, in common with all other children, is gself- 
control, and that is not acquiredinaday. Iam preparing her 
for it gradually. Errors into which she fell two months ago 
would be impossible for her to-day, because she herself has con- 
demned them. Her faith in me increases daily. I court and fos- 
ter it with all the ekiil and strategy at my command; and my 
strategy is truth, but truth with the charm of perfect uncon- 
etraint. When I talk with her, I never condescend to 
her; I place her apparently on my own level, and by means of 
the habits which I induce her to form, I acquire necessarily an 
influence which command and coercion never would have given 
me. The right of conquest is not equal to the right of birth, say 
what you will; and one must make one’s self beloved and ac- 
knowledged, instead of imposing one’s authority. . . . To 
return to our dear child: she gets on well with her lessons, and 


| 
| 











never met with a hesitating oracoolreception. Mme. Swetchine 
calmly discouraged all the attempts against Mme. de X. by saying 
eweetly, ‘What would you have? Everybody avoids her; she is 
unhappy, and she has no one but me.’ Mme. de X. died in old 
age; and, in her last days, it was Mme. Swetchine who sought her 
out and lingered longest by her death-bed.” 

We cannot touch upon others of the many sides in the 
character of this lovely Christian woman, whose life is 
such a manifestation of that pure and gracious aspect of 
Catholicism as those who regard all that belong to it 
with indiscriminate aversion would do remarkably well 
to ponder over thoughtfully. It was with men of strong- 
ly marked religious character—Lacordaire, de Montalem- 
bert, de Quélen, de Maistre—that Madame Swetchine 
formed her strongest friendships—friendships as different 
as possible from the unintelligible sentimentalism that 
marked Madame Récamier’s intimacies. And it is as an 
example of a gentle and holy life, without flaw or blemish, 
that we account this memoir—written with the venera- 
tion of a confidential friend and earnest admirer, and 
rendered by Miss Preston into such graceful English as 
seldom appears in a translation—as among the most 
delightful biographical works it has ever been our pleas 
ure to read, 
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LICE; or, The Painter's Story. By Laughton Os. 

born. New York : M. Dooludy. 18$7.—In a notice of 
Mr. Osborrn’s published comedies we felt compelled 
to express our conviction that in devoting himself 
to dramatic literature that gentleman had mistaken 
the bent of his genius, that as novelist or essayist 
he would have done better than as dramatist or poet: 


tragedy of Virginia. If we remember that article right 
| ly we expressly vindicated him from the charge of in- 
| tentional plagiarism ; if not, we hasten to repeat the 
assurance we have already given him in the present 
notice, that we do not suppose him capable of incorpor 
ating into any work of his any passage from any pott, 
American or English, Hindu or Chinese. Trusting that 
this amends will give rest to his perturbed sp'rit, it only 











er’s Story will do more to enhance its author's reputation 
than a score of tragedies like Caloary or of comedies 
like The Silver Head. 


Grace Kennedy's Works: Father Clement, Dunalian, 
Philip Colville, Decision, ete. Philadelphia: James 8. 
Claxton.—Although it may be claimed that the author 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress has set the example of impart- 
ing religious teachings through the medium of a little 
pleasing fiction, yet that singular anomaly, the religious 
novel, can scarcely be said to have taken root and flour- 
ished among us before the commencement of the present 
century ; since which time, perhaps, no writer has been 
more successful in that particular branch of literature 
than tho lady whose works in a collected form are - 
presented to the public. Of course these stories are = 
| ten with a fixed purpose, which is never for a “sr 
lost sight of, and to which plot and incident are m8 
subservient ; they are filled with arguments pron 
upon certain forms of religious belief, and meen, 
teresting discussions upon topics which must ever , 
tain a lasting hold upon men’s minds, and they ar > 
colored by the sectarian prejudices of the author, W . 
with an evident endeavor to be just to all men, cann : 
conceal her abhorrence of Catholicism and her strong pe 
in favor of the Puritan Church. Father Clement, by som 





remains in conclusion to state our belief that Zhe Paint- 
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considered the best of Grace Kennedy’s works—certainly 
that by which her fame has been mainly achieved—is 
fall of intense interest, it has stood the test of time and 
gevere criticism, and will continue to be read long after 
the generation to which it owes its existence has passed 
away. Dunallan is a pleasant but not particularly strik- 
ing story ; the characters are true to nature, well de- 
scribed, and far from any exaggeration ; it is a picture of 
domestic life, of noble aims, of earnest endeavor, of Chris- 
tian faith and charity. 

Some little sketches are given in dramatic form, 
thereby affurding the writer greater scope for the de- 
lineation of character and an easier and less wearisome 
method of maintaining religious controversies than the 
ordinary narrative admits of. Philip Colville is the last 
work of the authoress, and we cannot help regretting that 
she did not live to complete it. Itis a story of the suffer- 
ings and persecutions of the Presbyterian Church under 
theadministration of the latter Stuarts. The portraitures 
of some of the actors who played important parts in the 
terrible scenes at this dark period of Scotland’s history 
are powerfully drawn, and, judging from the authorities 
which remain to us, are true to history. Whatever may 
be our religious tendencies or political inclinings, we can- 
not dwell upon the history of the Covenanters without a 
feeling of the deepest interest ; the zeal and energy with 
which they served their cause, the hardships they so 
willingly endured, the high qualities of heart and mind 
they bestowed upon their enterprise, entitle them to our 
respect, if not toourentire sympathy. Of course, in such 
astory Archbishop Sharp is a prominent feature, and his 
character is drawn with great care and in accordance 
with the statements of Wodrow and Buraet concerning 
him. Although the opinions of writers of the extreme 
Presbyterian school may admit of some allowance, yet 
from the concurrent testimony of reliable historians there 
can be no doubt that Sharp's conduct was treacherous 
toward those by whom he was confidentially trusted ; and 
although some who abetted his murder may be blamed 
for the manner of his death, there are few people who do 
not turn in disgust from the lying inscription on his 
monument in St. Andrew's Church. 

That Grace Kennedy possessed talents of a higher 
order than such as are usually attributed to writers of 
religious novels is undeniable ; and if she does commit 
the error of administering sermons in disguise, we must 
admit that she does so with considerable grace and can- 
not be charged with adopting what the great humorist 
styled the “ religious style—writing the first sentence 
yourself and trusting to God for the rest.” Of the purity 
of her life and her Christian piety there can be no ques- 





tion, and her charitable feeling toward the rest of man. 
kind may be judged by the concluding lines of her most 
popular story : 


“The true Christian will pray that the light of truth—the light 
of divine revelation—may continue to extend its beams till it 
overcomes all darkness, Protestant and Romish, and unites all 
in the one only true Church, of which Christ is the living head, to 
whom every living member is uuited by that ‘faith which purifi- 
eth the heart’ aud worketh by love.” 

Among the Squirrels. By Mrs. Denison. New York: 
George Routledge & Sons.—Ot the thousgnds of children’s 
books that yearly flood booksellers’ shelves, and by their 
variety perplex to the verge of madness hapless parents 
and guardians who try in vain to decide, that but few suc- 
ceed in really pleasing those for whom they were writ- 
ten is shown by the perpetual recurrence of a demand 
for the old favorites. Zhe Arabian Nights, Robinson 
Crusoe, The Seven Champions of Christendom, and the al- 
most inexhaustible creations of the Countess D’Aulnay 
form a kind of Sacred Edda, whose heroes are for ever 
dear to each generation, embalmed in a thousand recol- 
lections of childish days, and whose names are transmit- 
ted by a system of oral tradition which keeps their memory 
green. ‘The new books have bat seldom that simple 
straightforward air which the old tales excelled in, and 
which carried instant conviction of the truth of the story 

and the narrator's full belief in it. To a child that is 
essential. “Is it true?” is the first question ; fail to an- 
swer that satisfactorily, and you fail to please a juvenile 
audience, though you have the tongues of “men and of 
angels.” Children turn with instinctive abhorrence from 
books that preach at them under artfully constructed 
allegories; they, like grown people, turn from intellec- 
tual as from material dragées, be they ever so thickly 
coated with sugar, When the objectionable moral lesson is 
detected at the core. Little folks are sometimes provok- 
lngly difficult to please, in fact as much go as their elders, 
though they may not be as capable of stating their 
Stound of objection ; but they are clearly in the right 
When they grow tired of being continually preached at, 
or obviously written down to. 

Among the Squirrels is so graceful an exception to 
the general run of child stories as to be quite remarka- 
ble. The authoress never preaches, but her book breathes 
& good influence insensibly and powerfully as the nature 
she go sympathetically describes. Her imagination en. 
dows the little creatures she so prettily groups in a 
charting wood with all sorts of human feelings, manners, 
aud Customs so successfully that any child with a scrap 
of ‘yMpathy must for ever count Tiny and Tim Squirrel 








among its most cherished friends. Along with the| 
straightforward narrative of the squirrel lives, their loves, | 
their quarrels, their house-huntings, dangers, and escapes | 
is woven a tender and pathetic story of a little invalid | 
child whose last days are gladdened by the antics of her 
pretty pets, and whose death forms the rather sad con- 
clusion of the book. The pictures are unusually none 4 
quaint and entirely free from that tinge of vulgarity 
that so frequently and strangely seems to be thought nec- 
essary to a child’s pleasure in such things. 


The Life of the Rev. J. B. M. Vianney (the celebrated | 


Parish Priest of Ars, France). By the Abbé Alfred Mon- 
nin. Abridged from the French by the Rev. B. S. Pict. 





same reason it is that no book of this kind can give one 
by the originality of idea in its extracts, any adequate 
sense of the importance of acquiring a knowledge of 
French. For the immense labors of the French in the 
routine of intellectual work, their flexibility of thought 
in adjusting the classifications of knowledge, in evolving 
the fit methods for precise processes of literary work— 
these cannot be represented even by the authors’ names 
in a work of this kind. It is a positive pleasure, there- 
fore, to have in French a list of one hundred of the best 
known writers of modern French style, and a positive 
pain to reflect that, with all our boasted originality of 
thought in poetry, there is no English biographical dic- 


Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 1867.—The forms of devo.| tionary which would furnish an equally well digested 


tional life change from age to age; enthusiastic devotees 
no longer dwell in caves, or flee to the uttermost ends of 


compendium of modern English writers. 
A Thousand and One Gems of English Poetry. Se- 


the earth to escape contact with the world’s corruption ; | /ected and arranged by Charles Mackay, LL.D., author of 
but their lot is not the less hard, their privations are | Hyeria, Studies from the Antique, A Man's Heart, ete. 


equally severe, their labors are multiplied tenfold. Re- 
ligious life is no less now than formerly considered by | 
Christians the aim of all endeavor, but it mingles with 
the business of life, and must, to a certain extent, suc- 
cumb to the controlling influences of the world. It is 
therefore that such a character as that of M. Vianney is 
possible at the present day, and that in the exercise of 
his high duties, in the fulfilment of the sacred trust al- 
lotted to him, he exercised the self-denial of the primi- 
tive Christian and performed his labors for the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of men with the assiduity and 
untiring energy demanded by modern life, without sac- 
rificing any of that saintliness and purity which distin- 
guished the early fathers of the Church. 

The life of M. Vianney is an example of asceticism 
seldom witnessed at the present day, and it is scarcely 
surprising that the Archbishop of Aix should have or- 





dered a biography to be written and circulated of one 
who had succeeded in producing such miraculous conver- 
sions, and whose purity and devotion added dignity to 
his calliag and commanded the veneration of all who 
came within hisinfluence. The twelfth chapter isa very 
singular one, and contains a narration of spiritual mani- 
festations the explanation of which does not seem quite 
clear; we scarcely think that any reader of the present 
day would—as the learned biographer fears—ascribe the 
incidents herein mentioned to imagination, but still less 
would any advanced thinker attribute these spiritual vis- 
itings to the machinations of the Prince of Darkness. 
To the biography, which comes to us in an abridged 
form, some extracts from the Jnstructions of M. Vian- 
hey are appended, and though the book is necessarily 
much condensed, the spirit of the original is carefully and 
conscientiously preserved. 


La Littérature Francaise Contemporaine, Recueil en 
Prose et en Vers de Morceaux Empruntés aux Eerivains 
les plus renommés du XIXe. Siccle. Avec des Notices 
Biographiques et Littéraires, Tirées des ouvrages de P. 
Poitevin, M. Roche, L. Grangier, C. Vapereau, ete., ete. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt, F. W. Christern. 1868.— 
In one of his more recent works, Raphael, Lamartine re- 
lates his interview with M. Didot, the celebrated French 
publisher, on the occasion of offering him for publication 
his Méditations pocttiques. In declining a work which, 
on its subsequent appearance, assured Lamartine a front 
rank among French lyrists, M. Didot’s advice was: “ If 
you wish to be read, model your style on that of some 
well-known name; renounce novelties of diction ; people 
could not tell whence you have drawn your language, 
ideas, and images; the work possesses harmony of ver- 
sification, but it cannot be classed under any definite 
school.” ‘The words of a cautious publisher, not unlike 
those which greeted Thackeray in his first attempts to 
found a realistic school of novel-writing, and of no deter- 
ring power over most of the contemporary French writers 
of note, at least, if we may judge from the book before 
us. There is a wide difference in style between contem- 
porary French writers and the writers of the “ great 
age,” the famous eighteenth century, and Messrs. Ley- 
poldt & Holt have done the needed thing in adding to 
their admirable summary of the earlier writers of more 
universal genius, La Littérature Classique, this compan- 
ion volume of modern and living authors. Even in 
France, it has been found that constant study of the 
writers of the last two centuries, whose writings form 














the stock of the collection in text-books of literature, 
predisposes the pupil to an ancient style, and it is a veri- 
table service to have furnished us a book which, both in 
its biographical notices and its extracts, presents the ar- 
rangement of phrases, the connection of thought, the 
harmony of periods, such as the language of Voltaire 
and Massillon has come to be. Of course such a book 
will be adopted eagerly by schools as a higher reading- 
book, because, apart from its modern style and complete 
list of biographies and extracts, it need not, and in fact 
does not, enter into any question of differing schools of 
thought or style. There is no need of such discussion, 
because the French mind is not engaged so much with 
loriginating as with distributing ideas, and radical 
| changes in style, such as have revolutionized English 
poetry, for instance, twice since the Elizabethan age, take 
place with imperceptible advances in France. For the 

















Illustrated by J. BE. Miliais, John Gilbert, and Birket 
Foster. London and New York : George Routledge & Suns. 
18€8.— Although this collection partakes in some degree 
of that character of conventionality and commonplace 
which the multitude of previous gleaners in the same 
field have made inevitable, yet, on the whole, it cannot 
be doubted that Dr. Mackay has fulfilled his task with 
taste and discretion. One misses but few of his familiar 
favorites among the authors who are actually repre- 
sented. Our only quarrel with the editor must lie in 
his choice of names ; we are at a loss to understand the 
principle of selection which makes room for Tupper and 
Sidney Dobell or Aubrey De Vere and finds no place 
for Blake or Thackeray. Nordo we think American poets 
are altogether fairly treated when Mrs. Sigourney is fa- 
vored with more than four pages, and Dr. Holmes, Mr. 
R. H. Stoddard, and Mr. Bayard Taylor are crowded into 
less than one; while Mr. Boker and Mr. Stedman, John 
Dorgan and Walt Whitman are deemed unworthy of 
mention. But, on the other hand, a collection of this 
sort cannot be expected to please everybody ; and there 
are, doubtless, individuals of the diviner sex who dote on 
Tupper and prefer Mrs. Sigourney to Shakespeare. The 
book is very handsomely dressed by the publishers, and 
the illustrations are good. 
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HE price of books is the subject of a letter from 
Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt to The New York Times, in 
which some important points are quite clearly stated. 
The occasion of the letter was an allusion, d propos of 
Mr. Bristed’s Interference Theory of Government, to the 
excessive price of American books, and here is the story 
of it: 
The volume in question was published at Mr. Bristed’s ex- 
pense. Five hundred copies were printed at a cost of: 
For stereotype plates, a @ <el-s 
Forpaper, 2. «© + «+ e = a 
For printing, ° - &« ~~ we os ° 10 00 
For binders’ stamps, .  . .« «+ + er" 15 00 
For binding, ° ° . ° ° ° ° . ° 90 00 


$127 24 
. 41 12 


$283 36 
Advertising costs, . . +© «© © «*© «© + 50 00 
Total, $ 26 


Mr. Bristed is to receive from us the half of the retail 
price of each copy which we sell. Fifty copies are 
given to editors. If the remainiog four hundred and 
fifty are sold, Mr. Bristed will realize . rr ° 225 00 





Leaving himoutofpocket, . ~. + ‘ 


° ° $108 36 
That is on the supposition that the whole edition is sold, 
since each unsold copy is an additional loss of 50 cents to 





the author, and from the subject of the book—by no 
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means a popular one—neither author nor publishers 
looked for more than one edition. Mr. Bristed is there- 
fore sure to lose not Jess than $100, while Messrs. Ley- 
poldt & Holt—who say that the trouble of preparing a 
$10 quarto would have been no greater—can, under the 
most favorable contingencies, make no more than $45— 
the inducement to both these parties being their interest 
in the views set forth in the book. Whence, argue these 
publishers in a manner that cannot, so far as we see, be 
gainsaid, it is necessary to charge for the popular books 
that do sell large editions enough to pay themselves and 
their clients for those which do not, The causes of high 
prices they further enumerate thus: 


“4, Tae Tarirr.—An ingenious means of making the purchaser 
of most of the materials used iu book-making pay $2 to certain 
officials and protected interests, in order that $1 may get into 
the national Treasury. 

“2. Tue ABSENCE OF AN INTERNATIONAL Copyrient Law.— 
Which deficiency prevents American authors and publishers from 
collecting their profits wherever the English language is spoken, 
and obliges them to collect them all here. 

**3.—The absence of a class of readers who habitually pay high 
prices ;” 


in regard to which last we regret our inability to quote 
in full. 


‘*In the European market,” says the writer, * there circulates 
a dim suspicion that a book has had something to do with brains, 
For instance, in England a book containing the ideas of Mill is 
worth many times as much as a book of the same mechanical 
attributes containing the ideas(?)of Mihibach, Here Mihibach's 
Joseph IT, wells for the same price as the somewhat larger Mill's 
Logic. In Europe the man of culture enough to read Mill is sup- 
posed to have acquired his culture through the possession of 
mouey enough to pay for him, And he ts supposed to have ac- 
quired, through his culture, sense cnough to see that the sale of 
books of that claes must be limited, and that, therefore, in order 
to adequately remuncrate author and publisher, cach copy must 
commauda high price. . . . 

** Books of a certain class are wanted as soon ae they appear, 
People who can afford it will pay a big price to get them at once. 
In Kurope they allow such people the privilege, ‘ 

**it appears, then, that the European publisher has two sources 
of revenue which the American publisher has vot—in the willing- 
ness of readers of good books to pay good prices, and in the read- 
ineas and ability of expectant curiosity to satisfy ithelfatan absurd 
cost, This gives him room to carry on operations not affected by 
these influences ata rate of cheapness which Americans can hardly 
dream of, When a demand for a popular edition of Mill's +ocio- 
logical works arises in England, the reward already reaped and 
constantly accruing from the more expensive editions enables 
the publisher to make the cheap edition at a price staggeringly 
low; and when any book is published purely for the million, it 
can be done at a rate which, if applied to all books, would not 
pay a publisher's office expenses, 

**The case with us seems to be but one more fllustration of the 
averaging effect of democratic institutions, The rich and cul- 
tivated pay less, so the poor and ignorant muet pay more,”’ 


There is one other respect in which foreign publishers 


have an advantage which Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt seem | 


to have unaccountably overlooked, ‘This is the sure sale 
they can rely upon to the circulating libraries—a point 
elaborated in the last Paris letter of The Publishers’ Cir- 
cular, where it is shown that this is of itself enough to 
secure the publisher against loss. This consideration— 
the direct and very large interest to publishers of such 
wholesale purchasers—adds another to the many occa- 
sions for wonder that we are still without anything to 
correspond to the English Mudie’s. 


_ DECIDEDLY among the most striking of the novelties 
being given us by the periodical press is The Davis Fum- 
ily Record, a little eight-page monthly which, under the 
editorship of Dr. Charles H. 8. Davis, is ‘‘ devoted to the 
history and genealogy of the Davis family” in this coun- 
try. Beside scraps from the history of notable Davises 
and extracts from pedigrees, the first number contains 
huts on the kind of information which all members of 
the family are desired to communicate, general compli- 
ance wherewith, no doubt, would give them an envia- 
ble knowledge of themselves and each other. We wish 
the little journal may have such success as to inspire 
others to like laudable efforts ; but surely the enterprise 
is one wherein the extremely modest subscription price 
(50 cents a year) might advantageously be so advanced 
as to substitute neatness, if not elegance, for the wholly 
unique dinginess of the typographic atrocity before us. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce through 
their Monthly Bulletin that their promised magazine, in 
addition to the usual array of serials, sketches, essays, 
poetry, etc., will devote special attention to scientificand 
educational subjects, as well as questions of currency, 
finance, and commerce, while there will be a department 
of book notices and a miscellany which is to be entitled 
Our Monthly Gossip. Mr. George H. Boker, we believe, 
is the editor of the magazine. Among the forthcoming 
books of this house which we have not already mentioned 
are: Eece Deus Homo ; or, The Work and Kingdom of the 
Christ of Seripture; The True Christian Religion, con- 
taining the entire theology of the New Church, by 
Emanuel Swedenborg, translated from the Latin edition 
of Dr. J. F. I. Tafel, by R. Norman Foster; A Prayer- 
Book and Hymnal, for the use of the New Church; 
Reformers and Martyrs before and since the Lutheran 
Reformation, by William Hodgson; The Story of the 
Regiment, by William H. Locke, chaplain; The Story of 
Waldemar Krone’s Youth, by H. F. Ewald; Old Sir 
Douglas, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton; A Practical and 
T'.eoretical Treatise on the Diseases of the Skin, by George 
Nayler, F.R.C.S., etc., with numerous plates. 





ate 
Mgssrs. D. APPLETON & Co. have in preparation, be-| Dr. Worrurinaton Hooker, who was for some fifteen 
sides books we have already named: Life of Daniel| years a professor in the medical school of Yale College 
Webster, by George T. Curtis, in two volumes; Ze Mili-| and the author of several widely-used text-books of 
tary History of General U. 8. Grant during the Rebellion, | physiology and chemistry, died last week at New Haven, 
two volumes; the second volume of Zhe Listory of the 
Navy during the Rebellion, by the Rev. Charles Boynton, 
D.D.; The Universal Pronouneing Dictionary of Proper 
Names, by Francis A. Teall, in two volumes; A Sugges- 
tive Commentary on St. Luke, with critical and homileti- 
0 v. W. H. Van Doren, in two volumes; 5 
8 Gay. ie i ‘ a zr si Life, by Lady way of Cuba. The book seems to be so pleasant a one, 
Georgiana Fullerton; Zia, translated from the Spanish 
of Fernan Caballero, by Com. F. A. Parker; the third 
and fourth volumes of Dr. Austin Flint, Jr.’s, Zuman 
Physiology ; Clinical Lectures on Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women and Uhildren, by George T, Elliot, Jr., A.M., 
M.D., professor in Bellevue Hospital Medical College ; 
and a New Grammar of French Grammars, comprising 
the substance of the Grammaire des Grammaires, sanc- 
tioned by the French Academy and the University of 
Paris, with illustrative exercises and examples, by Dr. V. 
de Fivas, M.A., F.E.LS8., Member of the Grammatical 
Society of Paris, ete. 


Mr. Henry LATHAM, a barrister-at-law, has just pub. 
lished, in a work entitled Black and White, the observa. 
tions of a three months’ tour in this country, in thy 
course whereof he went from New York to Washington 
thence to New Orleans, and returned to New York ‘te 


perceptions so on the alert that we ought soon to Teceivg 
the book with an American imprint. On two points— 
the first, in which we cannot quite assent to his concly. 
sions, that the result of emancipation will be the rapid 
extinction of the negro through improvidence, infantj. 
cide, and natural causes ; the other, the national resent, 
ment in the matter of the Alabama—we should like to 
quote, As to the latter, The Atheneum has this to add: 
“«Tell your friends in London,’ said our late ambassador 
in Washington to an English traveller who had called to 
say good-by, ‘to settle this Alabama business, and 800n, 
unless they have deliberately chosen to put an obstaclg 
Messrs. T. B, Pererson will publish in a few days| in the way of friendship between the two great branches 
Mr. J. W. Forney's Letters from Hurope, revised from | of our race.’ These were the words of a man unrivalled 
their original form as they appeared in the newspapers|in his knowledge of American feeling, Sir Frederick 
of their author. His route, which in some degree sug- | Bruce.” It is in the opening of The Athencum’s com. 
gested their subjects, was from Liverpool to Yorkshire, | ments on the book, however, that we find what strikes 
thence to London, Oxford, Chester, Paris, Switzerland, | us as the most singular experience of the country that 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland, there having been as! we have encountered ; 
considerable pauses at various points as a tour of only! «+1¢ you do not like Terrapin, you will not like America,’ eald 
four months allowed, Some of the letters, as we found | Morton McMichacl, the pleasant mayor of Philadelphia, to an 
at the time of their appearance, were interesting, but | Hoglish guest. 
many of them had so much of the leaven of the parti “This sort of saying ja becoming common in the United 


li 1 pe States. Every English traveller who finds himweelf in good com. 
san editor as to be of little permanent value, pany, eepectally in Richmond, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, is 


Tun Rev. 8, nexus Prime is also to make a book | ¢*ted With Terrapin, He may not know what Is going on ; what 
f his 1 he Dlewes fs expected from h'in; but his quick sense will tell him that, on 
of his letters to Lhe Observer, a certain dish of soup being placed before him-—a black and most 
Mr. Epwarp R, S11, who {a about to publish through | U@shtly looking dish—the eyes of his friends and hosts are 
Me I ldt & Holt the fir 4 upon him, If he pauses at the sight, they wait and watch; ifhe 
Mesers, Leypoldt & Holt the first volume of his collected | recoils from the taste, they change color ; if he sends the plate 


poems, will, unless we greatly mistake, take no mean away, they despair, He may as well take his portmantean and 
rank among recognized American pocts. Mr. Sill left | sail for Europe, If he should smack his lips, ery * Brave! what 


behind him at Yale College an unusual reputation, which | '* thls?” and call for a second helping, his fortune is complete; 
. - a 3 ‘ “ the company will accept him as a brother, and from that moment 
in a short time he re-established in California, whither he | he will be enrolled among the choice spirits of the world who 
went as a banker, being now, we believe, one of the | are recognized by our cousins as Friends of America, 
editors of a New York evening contemporary. A re-| “ ‘Once,’ said a great bellever in this test, ‘I was rather stag. 
markable history of one of Mr. Sill’s productions was | gered. sam came to Baltimore with good letters of introduc: 
pat | tion; be was a scholar and a republican; and his whole heart 
noted nearly two years ago by The London Reader, | seemed to be alive with love for us and for our institutions, We 
which, quoting a long poem on the death of President | set Terrapin before him, He turned up his nose; he pushed it 
Lincola delivered by him at a meeting of the Associated | on. screed pata him. lie was rp of ae 
Alumni of the Pacific Coast and printed in their procerd-| ing sharpest thorns in our side. How could he be a friendot 
ings, mentioned that it was taken from the Magazin fiir | America when he could not eat Terrapin ? 
die Literatur des Auslandes, and recorded its prophecy |‘ Mr. Henry Latham liked Terrapin, 
that the author’s “ name will certainly ere long become * Accordingly, the spirit in which Mr. Latham has writtea 
familiar to all lovers of true poetry,”—a strange circum. | about our brethren in America is commendable in a high degree. 
stance that the introduction of a native poet should come | To us——although we have heard much of the dish, have 
by the way of California, Germany, and England. Mr.}| sometimes seen it, and are aware of the importance it 
Sill’s volume will be entitled 7'he Hermitage, and Other | assumes in the eyes of such traditional English tourists 
Poems, and although we have not seen it, yet our|as Mr. Paulding waged war upon—this is a revelation. 
acquaintance with some of his verses and assurances! We have lived in Boston, New Haven, New York, Phile 
respecting it, coming from various quarters whose judge-| delphia, Mobile, New Orleans, San Francisco, Sacra 
ment we know how to estimate, enable us to look with | mento ; are not unfamiliar with Baltimore and Richmond, 
some confidence for the recognition of its author as a| the two other specified cities ; are “ American,” so far a8 
poet of marked genius. one can be by parentage, birth, education, and all other 
essentials that suggest themselves—yet to this day we 
have never eaten or been offered terrapin. Still, if Mr. 
Latham and the Atheneum reviewer liked it we are 
very glad they got it, and only object to having it made 
our national dish in the same way that beefsteak, pote 
é : ‘ toes, frog’s legs and horse, olla podrida, paté de foie gras, 
Miss DopgE—Gail Hamilton—is soon to give us an- | candles, train-oil, are the dishes associated respectively 
other little book, entitled Woman's Wrongs. with Briton, Irishman, Frenchman, Spaniard, Stras 
Miss Mary F. Curris has translated from the French | burger, Russian, and Lapp. The misconception seems 
of Mme. J. Michelet A Child’s History, which will soon | to us as great as that of the Blackwood writer about out 
be published through Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. Inroads upon English in his parenthetical explanation 
THE author of Ingemisco has written, and will soon | that persimmons are nuts, Even against Mr. Trollope 
publish through Messrs. Richardson & Co., a Southern | W¢ have a similar grievance, which, however, we ma) 
war novel called Randolph Honor, which is eulogistically | keep until we can speak of his Lotta Schmidt, ont ae 
spoken of. The scene is laid in Maryland, Charleston, | Stores, two of which contain the offences in question. 
and Arkansas, and the dramatic portions are from ro-| AMONG the noticeable articles of the Noveuber mag 
mantic incidents of the war. zines are American Poets, with a portrait of Edgar Poe, 
Cart. Mayne ReImD—famous among boys for hia|in The People’s Magazine; the Crisis in A meried, 7. 
books of adventure, and who has recently received a | Blackwood ; the New Rebellion in America, in Frewt; 
good deal of sympathy on account of his bankruptcy | in Belgravia, addressed by a “ Captain Shandon” to - 
and his unsuccessful attempt to establish The Litil:| editor of The Pall Mall Gazette, A Remonstranct, 
Times as a daily London paper—arrived here last week | Course about the Circe-Babington White affair; 1 ™ 
with the intention of making this country his home. He | Mortnightly Review, a paper on Abyssinia, by Heat 
has taken a house in Newport, R. I., where he purposes Kingsley, and Zhe Halt before Rome, by A. ©. apr 
applying himself to literary work during the winter, | burne ; and in The Cornhill another of Miss Thackeray? 
and we understand that he has arranged with Mr. John | little stories, Jack the Giant Killer. 
W. Forney to contribute to The Philadelphia Press arti-| Or the new English books which we have not already 
cles on English politics and parties. named are a book of travels called Far Away ; Sketches 
Mr. Cuanues LaNMAN is writing a memoir of his| ef Life and Scenery in the Mauritius, by C. J. Boyle: 
kinsman, Park Benjamin. and Roughing it in Crete, by J. KE. Hilary Skinner; aleo 
Miss OLIveE LoGAN will publish through the American novels by Mrs. Augustus Craven, Mrs. Forrester, Mrs. 








Mrs. R. H. Stoppanp is about to publish a new novel 
entitled Temple House. Like her earlier storis, it is a 
story of American life, the scene lying in a common New 
England village, and the characters having the flavor of 
the soil. It will shortly be issued by Mr. Carleton. 


News Company, early next month, her new Christmas| Mackenzie Daniel, Anna C, Steele, and Lady being? 
story, Sumebody's Stocking,—an evidence, we hope, that | Wo volumes by George Macdonald, entitled Songs of a 
her similar experiment of last year met with gratifying | Days and Nights and The Hymns and Hyma-ortler 
success, Germany. 


Mr. Fitz Huau Lupiow is at work upon a novel. 





Most of the lately published French books seem 0 be 


the writer, on the whole, so favorably impressed, and hig’ 
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on subjects either abstruse, scientific, or uninviting in | plagiarists, and imitators, chiefly of the lighter literature 
some way. Among many others are [Recherches sur les of the nineteenth century. 

Jeux U Esprit, being a collection of French curiosities of 
literature, by A. Canel; Souvenirs d'un Voyageur, X. 
Marmier, in America, Germany, Denmark, and Norway ; 
M. Dufraisse’s Ilistory of the Law of War and Peace, | NOTES 
from 1789 to 1815; Les Odeurs Ultramontaines, by the sa 
author of Le Maudit ; and a long list of medical and 
religious works. 





AND QUERIES. 





O THE Epitor oF TnE RounD TABLE: 
Sin: I have just read Mr. G. W. Eveleth’s two communica- 
Mr. J. P. COLLIER argues in Notes and Queries that | tions in The Round Table of this date in regard to the generation 








Chaucer was not the author of the Testament of Love. | #84 motions of the heavenly bodies. I avail myself of the oppor- | 
hief reason urged is that certain passages bear | @2'tY thus afforded to make the following proposal ; | 
The chi Be ms I Be “;, |, ro any publisher, or other person, who will pay me a reasona- 


arate and independent existences governing different series of 
world systems, whose history consisted in the evolution of the 
ideas of which their particular divinities were the expunents in 
the great mind of the God of gods. This error, as it seems to 
me, has descended to our age, and writers bave ascribed this 
theory to Plato; consult: Briicker, Histor. Phélosoph., p. 695 et 


| seg.; Gedike, Histor. Philosoph. ex Cicero, collect p. 188 et seg. ; 
Monboddo, Origin of Language, Vol. L., c. ix. 


The Alexandrian school of Christian philosophers discovered 
by a most astonishing effurt of imagination the identity of Plato's 
soul of the world with the Holy Spirit ; but as this irrational prin - 
ciple of motion ill corresponded with the third person of the 
Trinity, they fell back to what they called a hyper-cosmian soul, 
of which no trace is found in any of Plato's works; see the Zncy- 
clopedie Frangaise, article Eclectique ; Briicker, Hist. Philosophie, 
Vol. L., p. 712 e¢ seg. ; and Meiner’s Beytrag zur Geschichte der 


roof of being from the pen of an inferior author, that it 
js not like Chaucer, abounds in Latinisms, and is in gen- 
eral unworthy of him, 


| ble and proper price for them, I will send a series of mathemati- 
| cal demonstrations proving that Newton's theory of the motions 
| of the heavenly bodies is false, that the Copernican system is 
| only apparently true, and that another and new system is abso- 


ABYSSINIAN literature, if we may judge from an inci- | 7 trae» _ ne aor h 1 
: Mia Tatlar ?? ay, , % | course, ninety one-hundredths of those who read these lines 
dent narrated by The Tatler of The London Review, | will say at once that Iam insane; but, fortunately, the issue now | 
continues in request, fo a writer who applied at the | presented is one for the decision of which an equal intuition in | 
British Museum the other day for a work on the subject | reader and writer is not needed. Let any one who has hereto- | 
the attendant pointed out a whole desk full of compilers | fore jecred at me for offering him truths which he could not 


aa ya »,| understand now give the world solid and golden proof of his 
hard at work. All the works on the subject out, sir, wivdom by offering to me, in turn, ten, twenty, or thirty thousand | 


said he. “ Those gentlemen, sir, who have never left the | dollars for these demonetrations, with the expectation that I sball | 
Museum to my knowledge for some months, are doing | not be able to produce them, I dare say your columns will be 
i a | ‘n for the publication of any euch offer from a responsible | 
vcont travels in the country.” . | open | 
rae y ; eource; and, as Lam areader of 7he Round Table, the | 


Baltic has | cannot fail to meet my eye, Yours, ete., 





Mn. J. Macanecor—whose Rob Roy on the 
recontly been published here by Messrs, Roberts Bros. | 
as a companion volume to his former book, A 7’hou: | 
sand Miles in the Rob lioy—is soon to issue in London To tun Eprron ov Tun Rounp Tanir: 
athird volume, 7'he Voyage Alone in the Yaul Rob Roy.\ Sin: In the last issue of The Round Table appears the following 

| query: 

Mr. Ronert BuCHANAN—notwithstanding the state; ‘‘Iins it ever been suggested that this universe of ours is only | 

on ; y, cac y ; ” 

ment by the Rev. Charles G, Adams that that gentleman | or ° of many, cach with its own deity and laws ¢ 

had had no access to the papers of reat t list | This was a favorite idea with the later followers of Plato, who 

om aM “dai ' $ pap ag oH Our great NAaluranst | worg termed, in the histories of philosophy, the Neo-Platoniste, 
and is unknown to his widow—is announced by Messrs. | and sometimes the Eclectics, . 
Low, Son & Marston, of London, as the author of 7'he Life Its origin #eems to have been from a misconception of Plato's | 
of John James A udubon, the Naturalist, from “ materials meaning of the inherent constitution of magadverypara, 
supplied by his widow,”—the book being advertised for | After these, Plato taught God modelled the four elements and 

| blicati ° {the universe, Considering that beings possessed of mental 

ae pre | powers were far preferable to those destitute of such faculties, | 
? | God infused Into the corporeal world a rational #oul, which, aw it | 

Proy, Ropertson will publish during the winter! could not be immediately combined with the body, he united to | 
Lectures on the Life, Writings, and Times of Hdmund | the active but irrational principle essentially inherent in matter, | 
Burke Having thus formed and animated the entire unéverse, the great | 

‘ather of spirits (so Plato often terms God), again contemplating 

Mr. Jonn Moruty has also a volume on Edmund | the ideal iia his = sag eS oe ~g va me nad 

. ? or exemp ure of three apec en ol beinga, which he realzec nthe 
Burke nearly ready for the Picee: mortal inhabitants of the carth, air, and water, the task of con- 
Mr. OLPHAR HAmst is about to issue a Jland-book to structing which last he assigned to subordinate divinities ; for | 
Be gt sees } aw ae had he himself framed them, they must have been immortal as | 
Fictitious Names, being of authors who have written | 1) oir Creator. 


under assumed names, and of literary forgers, impostors, | But the followers of Plato understood by these exemplars sep- | 


November 2, 1867, 


Tux Autuon ov Prometheus in Atlantis, | 


| Denkart der ersten Jahrhunderte nach Christi Geburt in einigen 
| Betrachtungen tiber die Neu-Platonische Philosophie. 

| Plato found that the great happiness of man was to be found in 
silent thought on the world-Creator and in the entire rapture 
which this would afford, which is singularly alike to the belief of 
the Hindoos in Vishnu's life of a cycle (sometimes translated a 
thousand years) engaged in mute rhapsody on the nature of 
things. The Bagoat Gita is full of curious likeness to the phi- 
losophy of Plato, and essentially so to that of Pythagoras and 
Thales. 

Coming down in history to the great pantheist of modern times, 
we find in Spinoza many traces of belief in a plurality of universes 
and of their master-minds, but we shall nowhere find such re- 
markable theories as in the Hureka of Kdgar Allan Poe, in which 
the following phrase occurs; * Each univerce resting on the 


challenge | yoxom of ite particular god.” 


Ile reasons that, a8 we proceed into space, we find vast vacant 
places where there is utter vacancy—no stars, nor even traces of 
them—but going further we come to regular systems with cen- 
tral runs and worlds in revolution round them, Poe argues that 
one system can have no influence over another at such enormous 
distances and that their whole economy may be diverse; he 
hints that they may each be animated by different beings whose 
whole existence is the evolution of a great truth, and that stars 
may be representatives of ideas, speaking poetically of Venus, 
the azure-colored, as where **Men hear not for the beating of 
their hearts ;"’ where there in perfect bliss, for there is entire ob- 
livion, 

I ask your pardon for #0 much intrusion, and would further 
refer * KR, W. E.” to the writings of Proclus, Plotinus, Porphyry, 
Malchus, lamblicus of Miletus, and in oor modern time Gior- 
dano Bruno, Spinoza, and KH, A, Poe for further discussion of the 
subject. 

The theories of the ancients mentioned above may be found 
discussed at length in any of the histories of philosophy, al- 
though most of these are, unfortunately, colored by the views of 
their compilers, and it is difficult to derive from them any accu- 
rate view of what the old philosophers really taught, and not 
what modern writers thought concerning their teachings, 

The best works on Plato and his philosophy are Taylor's and 
Grote’s lives, and on his school the German scholar may consult 
Prof, Meiner’s Geschichte des Ursprungs, Fortgangs und Verfalls 
der Wissenschaften en Griechentand, Gbttingen, 1788. 

Your obedient servant, Avoustus A, Levey, 

109 East Tuxertry-rieutu Strertr, New York, Oct, 5, 1867. 
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Exposition UNIVERSEL, Panis, 1867.—Tuk How Macutng Co.—En1as Hows8g, Jr.~ 699 Broadway, New 


PRIZE. 


York, awarded, over eighty-two competitors, the ONLY 


Cross oF THE LEGION oF Honor AND GoLD MEDAL given to American Sewing Machines, as per Imperial Decree, published in the Moniteur Universel (Official 


Journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, July 2, 1867, in these words: Ex1as Howkg, Jr., - 


( Fabricant de Machines 4 coudre exposant, 
’ (Manufacturer of Sewing Machines, Exhibitor. 





The Distinguishing Criterion of Exquisite | 
Taste and High Fashicn, in the leading circles of society, is the 
adoption of Poaton & Son's Extract or tuk “ Nigut Buoom- 


7 CAUTION. 


We call attention to the fact that imitations of our fine ELEC- 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Ing Cereus” as a perfume for the handkerchief. The evan- 
escect Parisian scents are no longer in vogue. 


COLGATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 


| TRO-PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, etc., 
| are extensively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that 
| there are English imitations in market, both of inferior quality. 
| These goods are offered for sale by many dealers, and are well 

calculated to deceive. Purchasers can only detect and avoid 
| counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thus: 





A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE 
Os, in combination with GiyceRing, and especially designed 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is 
exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled. For sale by all 
Druggists. 


Trade-Mark | Stamped on 
f base of 


or 
seaiiiental | g0SAM Mire | every article. 


| Our Goods, which can be obtained from all responsible dealers, 
| bear this stamp. They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or 
| Nickel Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to 


CEORCE STECK & CO. 
| the best Sheffield plate. 
Had tho unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at | GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO 
| ” 


—_ Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 








THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, ae 


At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the | a Complete Assortment of the above Ware 
| at retail by the intreducers, 
| STARR & MARCUS, 22 John Street. 


TIFFANY & CoO., 


550 AND 552 Broapway, NEw York; 
79 RuE RICHELIEU, PARIs. 


STERLING SILVER-WARE, 


FOR THE TABLE OR BUFFET, 
Comprising all articles of Use or Ornament, of the most artistic 
design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND CAS-FIXTURES. 
Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particu- 
lar care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request, 





very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars, 








WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 


Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 
SR enneceeeeneen 


Ropert Srwew, 





James I’, PIERCE. 
SEWELL & PIERCE, 


ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW, 
62 Broadway and 21 New Street, New York. 








Mrssns. Seweit & Prence practise in all the Courts of the} * " * ” 


State of New York and of the United States, and give particular Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
stention to the management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner of 
Conveyancing, Organization of Companies, etc., etc., etc John Street. Cryetal Cards, Monograms, etc. 








ITALIAN OPERA. 


DrrEcTor, - ij ‘ ae & ° - MAX MARETZEK. 





Fripay Next, Nov. 15, 
Fripar NExt, Nov. 15, 
First night of Gounod’s masterwork, 


ROMEO E CIULIETTA. 
ROMEO E CIULIETTA. 
ROMEO E CIULIETTA. 


REDUCTION OF PRICES. 
FOR BOTH 
THE ITALIAN OPERA AND GERMAN DRAMA. 
GENERAL ADMISSION, 
ONE DOLLAR ONLY. 
FAMILY CIRCLE, 

FIFTY CENTS ONLY. 
SECURED SEaTs, FROM 50 CENTS TO $1 EXTRA. 
PRIVATE Boxss, $10. 

Box Office now open. All the regular Ticket Offices now open 


FRENCH THEATRE. 


H. L. BATEMAN, BONS wits 4 





LessEE AND DrgEcrTor. 





Splendid and continued triumph. The house thronged every 
night with the most fashionable audiences! The gems of the 
Opera encored nightly! Monday evening, Nov. 11, and every 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday evenings, 


THE CRAND DUCHESS OF CEROLSTEIN. 


Grand Duchess matinee next Saturday, at one o'clock, 
Parisian Dramatic Company. 


LES IDEES DE MME. AUBRAY, 
With La Roche, Larmet, Hamilton, etc. ; and 
L’ENSEICNEMENT MUTUEL, 


With Mlle. Cecile Reillez, who will dance a Polka, 
Tickets at the Theatre; G. Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway; Macoy’s, 
d 114 Broadway. 
1H trowe.—Admiesion, $1; Reserved Seats, $1 50; Balcony Boxes, 
$8 to $10; Proscenium, $10 to $15. Begins at 734. 
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and PATENT ELEVATOR developes the bust physiologically, 
Depot, 907 Broadway, or 14 East I'wentieth Street, New York. 
Send for treatise. Sold by first-class druggists and furnishing 
slores everywhere, 


Just Issuep by 
T. H. MORRELL, 


* 100 Nassau S$. rect, between Fulton and Ann streets, New York, 


CATALOGUE OF RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
with prices affixed, 


This Catalogue contains over 1,000 titles of Valuable Books, | 


comprising many of extreme beauty and rarity; Llustrated 
Works, Shakespeare, the Drama, Poetry, History, Biography, the 





Tote Rounpo TABLE. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 
1459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


HAvki Now Reapy: 


I, 
POEMS OF FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. 
By PHGBE CARY. 
1 vol. 16mo, cloth, price $1 50, 
iI, 
ONE WIFE TOO MANY; OR, RIP VAN 
BICHAM: 
A TALE OF TAPPAN ZEE, 
By Epwanp Horrenr, 





| 1 vol, 16mo, cloth, price $1 50. 
Sent per mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Fine Arts, etc., etc.; the prices marked very low, and at less than | 


One-half the cost of importing. 
Catalogue rent free on application, 


POTT & AMERY, 
5 AND 12 COOPER UNION, 


PUBLISHED THIS MORNING. 


CLIMBING THE ROPE; 


or, 


3 SLPS THOSE WHO TRY BLP THEMSELVES. 
are Sole Agents in America for the sale of the Publications ot the | GOD HELPS THOSE WHO TRY TO HELP THEMSELVES 


English Society “for Promoting Christian Knowledge,” and have 
on hand a Large and Varied Stock of their 
JUVENILES, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, TOY BOOKS, 
REWARD CARDS, MAPs, Erc., Ete, 
Catalogues sent on application. 
Tug TRADE SUPPLIED, 

MOORE’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF MUSIC, 
ELEMENTARY, TECHNICAL, HISTORICAL, BLOGRAPII- 
CAL, VOCAL, AND INSTRUMENTAL. 

In one large octavo volume of more than One Thousand Pages. 


Bound in cloth. Price SIX DOLLARS... Sent post-paid. OLL- | 


VER DICSON & CO., PuBLisners, 277 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton. CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 





WILL BE ReEapy Nov. 20. 
A NEW BOOK, BY REV. DR. WILLIAM 
ADAMS, 

PASTOR OF THE MADISON-SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
Thanksgiving: Memories to: the Day and 
Helps to the Habit. 1 vol. 12mo, bound in bevelled 

cloth, price $2. 


Home, A Cheerful Temper, Happy Mediocrity, The Blessedness 


of Tears, Cheap Contentment, Balancings and Compensations, | 


The Zest of Life, Politics and the Pulpit, Christian Patriotism, 
Lall in the Storm, and Liberty and Law are among the topics 
discu-sed in this volume. Happy memories and associations 
are revived, cheerful views of life are inculcated, and the volame 


throughout is written in that charming style which has made all | 
the productions of Dr. Adams so widely popular. While specially | 


appropriate for the day and festival from which it takes its name, 
the volume is one which is well adapted forall times and seasons. 





Aso Just READY: 
A New Edition of 
THE THREE CARDENS. 


By the same author. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, bevelled edges, 
price $2. 





. These books for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent to any 
address by the publishers upon the receipt of the price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York. 


JOSEPH SABIN, 
84 Nassau STREET, New York, 


keeps on hand a large stock of fine English Books, new and old. 
An eepecially fine lot of French and English works on Architec- 
ture and Ornament. Also an extensive collection of Americana. 
* Attractions for the Dilettante in the way of best editions, large 
paper, and uncut copies. 


A NEw Boox. 


A STRANGE LIFE-EPISODE, 
In paper, price 50 cents. 
Send for it to Tue Ack Magazine, P. O. Box 169, Chicago, Il. 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu and Improved 
Kose Warn cure secret and delicite disorders in all their stages, 
at little expense, little of no change in diet, no inconvenience 
and no expostre, Itis pleasant in taste and odor, immediate in 
ite action, and free from all injutioue properties, 


TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


Haglish and Wrench Advertisements for THe Hotwn Tania 
Will be reeeived, and all requisite information given, by the Ad 
vertising Agent» of the journal in London, Messrs, ADAMA & 
FRANCIA, 6) Fleet Mtreet, Hf, C, 


Take no more Unpleasant and Unsafe 
remedies for unpleasant and dangerous diseases, Use Haim 
BOLD's Exrnaor ucnu AND Improvep Rose Wasa, 


| By May MANNERING 
| (A popular Contributor to Oliver Optic’s Magazine). 16mo, il- 
lustrated, $1. 
ALEXIS, THE RUNAWAY ; 
on, 
AFLOAT IN THE WORLD. 
By Rosa AbBpott PARKER, 
Author of Jack of all Trades. imo, illustrated, $1. 








\ RECENTLY IssuED: 

, Shamrock and Thistle; or, Young America in Ircland 

| and Scotland. By Oliver Optic. 16mo, illustrated, $1 50. 

The Starry Flag 3 or, The Young Fisherman of Cape Ann. 
By Oliver Uptic. 16mo, illustrated, $1 25. 


| Breaking Away; or, The Fortunes of a Student. By 


| Oliver Uptic. 16mo, illustrated, $1 25. 


| 


| Jack of all Trades. By Rosa Abbott Parker. 16mo, il- 


lustrated, $1. 
*,* Sold by all booksellers and news-dealers, and sent by mail, 
| post-paid, on receipt of price. 
| a>. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


149 Washington Street, Boston. 


| 


S iacealceeeetieeresccmeeniaentesae a 


| For Non-Retention orIncontinenceof Urine, 

irritation, inflammation, or ulceration of the bladder or kidneys, 
| diseases of the prostate glands, stone in the bladder, calculus, 
| gravel or brick-dust deposits, and all diseases of the bladder, kid- 
| neys, and dropsical swellings, use HeLMBoLp’s FLurp Extract 
| Bucuu, 





The Clory of Man is Strength, therefore the 
| nervous and debilitated should immeuiately use HeLMBOLD's 
| Extract Bucuv. 


THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 
Best for family and manufacturing purposes. Agents wanted. 
Liberal discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 


Shattered Constitutions Restored by Helm- 
BOLD'’s Extract Bucuu. 


FLORENCE 
REVERSIBLE FEED LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 


Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Buchu 
is the great diuretic. HeumMpoup's ConceNTRATED Extract oF 
SARSAPARILLA is the great blood purifier. Both are prepared ac- 
cording to the rules of Pharmacy and Chemistry, and are the most 
active that can be made. 


f0LD BY DRUGGISTS EBVERYWHERK, — 


BAKER'S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA, 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 





W. Baken & Co.'s American, French, Hommopathie, and Van- 
illa Chocolate, Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, Hommopathic 
Cocoa, Cocoa Shella, Cracked. Cocoa, ete, These manufactures, 
to which Fins? Pinmitms have heen awarded by the ehief Inati 
tutes and Faire of the Union, and at the PARIS HX POSITION of 
1s07, Are un exellent diet for Children, Invalids, and persona in 
health, allay rather than induce the nervous exeitement attendant 
lipon the use of tea or eoffee, and Are recommended by the mont 
eminent physicians, 

Vor sale by the prineipal Grocers in the United States, 


WALTER BAKER & CO.,, 





Dorchester, Mase, 


No. 147 
1 Now 16, 1867 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
A MAGAZINE PUBLISHED EVERY Saturpay, 


Containing the best Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Fugitive Poet 
Scientific, Biographical, and Political Information guthe ry, 
Jrom the entire body of Englich Periodical Literature 14 
Soarming four handsome volumes every year, of immedinn 
interest and solid permanent value, eatule 


Extracts rrom Notices, 


From the late President of the United States, John Quincy Adama 

* Of all the periodicals devoted to literature and #clence ; 
abound in Europe and this country, Tug Living Agu 
to me the most useful,” 


From N, P. Willis, 

** Tenderloin,’ ‘fole gras,’ are phrases, we believe, which 
press the one most exquisite morsel, By the selection of thene 
from the foreign reviews—the most exquirite morsel from Prd 
—our friend Littell makes up his dish of Living Agg, And it 
tastes #0, We recommend it to all epicures of reading,” 


Which 
has appeared 


From Rev, Henry Ward Beecher, May, 136%, 

** Were I, in view of all the competitors that are now in the field 
to choose, I should certainly choose THe Living Age, , , ‘ 
Nor is there in any library that T know of so much instructive 
and entertaining reading in the same number of volumes,” 

Iiom The New York Times, 

“ The taste, judgement, and wise tact displayed in the selection 
of articles are above all praise, because they have never becy 
equalled.” 

From The Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 

* We can do those among our readers who love sound and pure 
literature no better service than by referring them to this sterling 
weekly. It is decidedly the best magazine of the Class published 
in the United States, if not in the world.” 


From The New York Independent. 

“No one can read, from week to week, the selections bronght 
before him in Tne Living AGE without becoming conscious of a 
quickening of his own faculties and an enlargementof his mental 
horizon. Lew private libraries, of course, Can now secure the 
back volumes, sets of which are limited and costly. But public 
libraries in towns and villages ought, if possible, to be furnished 
with such a treasury of good reading ; and individuals may begiy 
as subscribers for the new series, aud thus Keep pace in future 
with the age in which they live.” 

From The Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal, 186%. 

“The cheapest and most satisfactory magazine which finds its 
way to our table. It is a favorite everywhere.” 

From The Mobile Daily Advertiser and Register, June 30, 1867. 

* Of all the periodicals ever issued in America probably none 
has ever taken so strong a hold upon the affections and interest 
of the more cultivated class of people, none has done so much to 
elevate the tone of public taste, none has coutributed so mach 
genuine enjoyment to its thousands of readers, as Lirtei’s 
Living AcE.” 

From The Round Table, New York, August 10, 1867. 
* There is no other publication which gives its readers so much 
of the best quality of the leading English magazines and reviews,” 
From The Chicago Journal of Commerce, July 4, 185%. 
* We esteem it above all price.” 
From The lilinois State Journal, August 3, 1967. 

**It has more real solid worth, more useful information, than 
any similar publication we know of. ‘Lhe ablest essays, the most 
entertaining stories, the finest poetry of the Englirh language, 
are here gathered together,” 

From The Richmond Whig, June 1, 1867. 
“Tf aman were to read Littell’s magazine regularly, and read 


| nothing clse, he would be well informed on all prominent suo- 
| jects in the general field of human knowledyge.”’ 


From The Daily Wisconsin, Milwaukee, June 15, 1867. 

“The best reprint of foreign literature issued in this country.” 

From The Church Union, New York, Aug. 10, 1867. 

“Tts editorial discrimination is such as ever to afford its read- 
ers an entertaining résumé of tie best current European mayga- 
zine literature, and 80 comple'e as to satisfy them of their hav- 
ing no need to resort to its original sources, In this regard, we 
deem it the best issue of its kind extant.” 

From The Boston Journal. 

“The weekly issues of Tue Livina Ace make four octavo vol- 
umes of about eight hundred pages each yearly, and we venture 
to say that few volumes published in this country com. rise #0 
great an amount and variety of good reading matter of perma 
nent value,” . 

From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“No better present can be made for the enjoyment of a family 
circle through the year than a year’s subscription to Lirre..s 
Livina Ace. It is always well filled with instructive articles on 
science, philosophy, theology from the reviews, stories by the 
most popular writers from the magazines, choice poems, brief 
biographies, and a selection of tid-bits of the most entertaining 
character, ‘The bound volumes for the past year (1866) are among 
the most valuable books on our shelves.” 

From The Philadelphia Presa, 

“The volume for October, November, and December, 196 
(being the third quarterly of the fourth series, and the ninety- 
firet of the whole), fully sustains the high character ot the work, 
It contains the following serials: Nina Balatka and Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke, from Blackwood ; Madonna Mary, trom Good Words; 
Village on the Cliff from the Cornhill Magazine; and Old sit 
Douglas, trom Macmillan. ‘Tit Living Aas, we repeat, is 4 li- 
brary in itself, worthy of its high repute.” 


From The New York Home Journal, June 12, 1867. 

“Lirrec.’s Living Age, long distinguished as a pioneer in the 
republication of the choicest foreign periodical literature, ruil 
holds the foremost rank among works of its class, Its standard 
of selections is a high one, and its contents are not only of 
interest at the present moment, but cer an enduring value. 
Ita representation of the foreign field of yey ry literature 
ample and comprehensive; and it comb nea the tastetul and 
erudite, the romantic and practical, the eucial and scholarly 
the grave and gay, with a ekill which ia nowhere surpassed, fu 
which is admirably suited to please the cultivated reader, 

From The Protestant Churchman, June 27, 1867. 

‘Age and life are alike its characteriatica, It ia linked with 
our memories of the old library at home, and it seems to ee 
fresher and better in matter as it grows older in yeare poe 
introduced into the family circle, ib cannot well be tlispeue 
with; atid the bound volumes on the library shelves wil supply 
Aconetant fevet in yeara to Gome,"* 

From a Clergyman in Mannachusetta of much literary celebrtty: 

“Ta the formation of my mind and character TP owe as tnitielh 1g 
THe Living Age as to all other menue of education put together 


Published every Maturday, at G8 a year, free of portage, bY 


LITTELL & GAY, 
H0 Bromfield Street, Hosted: 
Nove.—Persons desiring to subseribe for Tris Roun? 
Tanie and TH Living Aak will receive both for ove 











year on remitting $12 to the oflice of either, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, | 
AVE JUST PUBLISHED: | 
I. | 
Three English Statesmen :VYM, CROMWELL, AND | 
pirt, A Course of Lectures on the Political History of Eng. | 
jand, By Goldwin Smith, author of Lectures on the Study of | 
Jlistory, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1 50, | 
Mr. Goldwin Sinith is deservedly reckoned a master of the 
Engli#h language, Ile has, perhaps, no equal in the art of 
writing pungent earcasins weighted with real moral indigna- 
tion, Every word comes feom the heart as well as from the | 
nead, and, through the perfection of his style, every word | 
tells, And his style is but the reflex of his principles,— 


Spectutor. IL. 


Stone Edge: A Tale. vo, paper, 25 cents, | 
If, 


Lives of the Queens of England. From the Nor- 
man Conquest, By Agnes Strickland, author of Lives of the | 
Queens of Scotland, Abridged by the author, Revised and | 
edited by Caroline G, Parker, Irmo, cloth, $2. Uniform | 
with . pe eres - 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORIES, | 

Historical Claes-Books for Advanced Students, 


i 
Tlustrated by | 
maps and wood-cuts, | 


Tue Stupent’s Hisrory or THE STUDENT’s Gispon, The 
Greece, from the Earliest Ilistory of the Decline and 
Times to the Roman Con- Fall of the Roman Empire, | 
quest. With Supplementary By Edward Gibbon. Abridged. | 
Chapters on the History of Incorporating the researches | 
Literature and Art. By Wm. — of recent Commentators. By | 
Smith, LL.D. Large 12mo, William Smith, LL.D. Large 
G24 pages, cloth, $2. J2imo, 706 pages, cloth, $2. | 

*,* A SMmaLLen History 


Tur Stuvent’s History oF 
oF GREECE, for Younger Stu- France, from the Earliest 
dents and Common Schools, Times to the Establishment 
16mo, 272 pages, cloth, $1. of the Second Empire in 1852. 

Tue StupENT’S History oF Large 12mo, 742 pages, cloth, 
Rome, from the Earliest $2 
Times to the Establishment Tue Stupent’s Hume. A Ilis- 
of the Empire. With Chap- tory of England, from the | 
ters on the History of Litera- Earliest Times to the Revolu- | 
ture and Art. By Henry G. tion in 1688. By David Hume. | 
Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Abridged. Incorporating the 
Church, Oxford. Large l2mo, Corrections and Researches 
778 pages, cloth, $2. of Recent Historians, and con- 
*,* A SmaLteR History tinued down to the year 185s. 
oF Rome, from the Earliest Large 12mo, 806 pages, cloth, 
Times to the Establishment $2. 


| 1WO CENTS A POUND FOR SUPERIOR HARD SOAP. 


Tut Rounpvd TABLE. 


CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! | 


NATRONA REFINED SAPONIFIER; 


on, 


CONCENTRATED LYE, 





'WELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT. 
Every Family Can Make Their Own Soap. 


“ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS FASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE. 
In a New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovered in 
Greenland, in the Arctic Seas, and is composed mainly of Alum- | 
inate of Soda, which, when mixed with ReFUSE FAT, produces the 


Best Detersive Soap in the World. 


One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or its equiva- 
lent in superior Hard Soap, 

Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers in the United States. 

*,* Full recipes with each box. 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 48 
Boxes, at a liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Drug- 
gists in all the Towns and Cities of the United States, or of 


CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, Ceneral Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA, 








FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR’S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WILOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


| Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French 


of the Empire. By William 
Smith, LL.D. With a Con- 


*,* A SMALLER History 
OF ENGLAND,{rom the Earliest 





tinuation to A.D. 476. By 
Eugene Lawrence, A.M. 
16:no, cloth, $1. 


ited by William Smith, LL.D. 
16mo, cloth, $1. 
iN 
Nos. XVI. to XX. of Harper’s Pictorial History 
of the Great Rebellion. By Alfred H. Guernsey and 
Henry M. Alden. Price 30 cents each. Part I. (from the Be- 


ginning of the Conspiracy to the Close of the Peninsular | 


Campaign of 1862) ready. 4to, cloth, bevelled edges, $6. 


A careful, comprehensive, minute, and graphic record of 
the origin avd progress of the war ; and in the size and beauty 
of its pages and paper—in the profuseness, costliness, ele- 
gance, and completeness of its illustrations—far exceeding 
apy other history yet attempted.—N. ¥. Observer. 

We speak confidently in praise of the manner in which the 
work is brought out. Of priceless value for preservation.— 
Boston Advertiser. 

The writers judiciously combine the spirit of philosophical 
reflection with a vivid and picturesque del neation of facts.— 
N.Y. Tribune. 

V. 

Circe ; on, Tuner Acts IN THE LirE oF AN ARTIST: A Novel. 

By Babington White. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, 
Vi. 

Haswell’s Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Pocket- 
Book. ‘Twenty-first edition, revised and enlarged. By 
Chas, H. Haswell, Civil and Marine Engineer. 663 pp. 12mo, 
leather, pocket-book form, $3. 

*,* Just adopted by the U. S. Navy and Treasury Departments. 
Vil. 

The Tenants of Malory: A Novel. By J.8. Le Fanu, 
author of Uncle pilas, Guy Deverell, All in the Dark, etc., 
etc. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

VIII. 

Wood's Physical Exercises. Manualof Physical Exer- 
cises; comprising Gymnastics, Rowing, Skating, Fencing, 
Cricket, Calisthenica, Sailing, Swimming, Sparring, and Base 
Ball; together with Rules for Training and Sanitary Sugges- 
tions, By William Wood, Instructor in Physical Education, 
With 125 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

IX, 

Miss Braddon’s Birds of Prey. Birds of Prey: A Novel. 
By M. B. Braddon, author of Aurora Floyd, Eleanor’s Victory, 
Julin Marchmont’s Legacy, ete., ete, With illustrations, yo, 
paper, 75 cents, 

X. 

Queen Victoria's Momoirs of the Prince Con- 
Sort, ‘The Warly Years of hie Royal Highness the Prince 
Consurt, Compiled, under the direction of her Majesty the 
Qiven, by Lietitenant-General the Hon, C, Grey, Two portraits 
On Bieel, Large 19imo, cloth, bevelled edger, FX 


NI, 
The Curate's Discipline: A Novel, By Mra, Hiloart, 
BVO, paper, 50 cents, 


—= 


*s* Hanpen & Bnovuens will wend any of the ahove works by 
mail, postage free, to any part of the United States, on receipt af the 
bites, 


Times to the year 1862. Ed- | 


Oil Finish ; Sideboardsand Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 
| Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat 
| Chairs, 

| We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
| defy competition. 

| All Goods guaranteed as represented. 


vigor to the frame and bloom to the pailid cheek. Debility is ac- 
| companied by many alarming symptoms, and if no treatment is 
submitted to, consumption, insanity, or epileptic fits ensue, 


| HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 

| Is a certain cure for diseases of the BLappER, KipNEys, GRAVEL, 
| Drorsy, ORGANIC WEAKNEsSs, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, and all diseases of the UrINARY ORGANS, whether ex- 
isting in MALE or FEMALE, from whatever cause originating and 
no matter of how long standing. 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a diuretic. 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insanity may 
ensue, Our Flesh and Blood are supported from these sources, 
and the Health and Happiness, and that of Posterity, depend 
upon prompt use of a reliable remedy. 

HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU. 
Established upwards of eighteen years, 
Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 
DRUGGIST, 
54 Broadway, New York; and 
104 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Buchu is pleas- 
ant in taste and odor, free from all injurious properties, and im- 
mediate in its action. 


How to Poison Children.—Get a Wet Nurse with 
some taint or impure blood (remember, ‘‘the sins of the father 
are visited upon the children unto the fourth generation’). A 
substitute for healthy Breast-milk, containing by analysis all its 
ingredients, is COMSTUCK'S RATIONAL FOOD, It is used by 
the best physicians, 

a. W. COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Manhood and Youthful Vigor are regained 
by Heimauny’s Extract Buen, 


Hill's Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 
Tietantaneotis, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use, 
(vinntity eqtals any dollar site, Depot, 95 Diane Street, Seld 
by all detiguiste, 


Hill's Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin Aid Mlesh Diseases, Warranted, Depot, 
05 Duane St, Sold by all druggists, 


Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hair- 
éutting, Mtidio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sham- 
pooing, and Dyeing, 05 Duane Street, 





Helmbold’s Extract Buchu gives health and | 


Vol.6. THE ROUND TABLE. Vol. 6, 
A SATURDAY REVIEW 
or 
Politics, Literature, Society, and Art, 





THE ROUND TABLE has now attained a general enecess 
never yet achieved by any Journal of similar class in the United 
States, Ite cash receipts have fairly doubled within the pari 
year, and that without the aid of * subsidics ” of any description, 
whether political, personal, or corporative, Ite advertising has 
reached an average far exceeding that of any literary Journa 
ever cetablished here—an evidence of appreciation which epeaks 
for iteelf—and its circulation is steadily increasing, * 


THE ROUND TABLE is offered to the public as a thoroughly 
independent weekly review, Lt opposes radicalism and section 
Alinm, but itis the organ of no party, eect, or clique, Lt aims to 
tell the truth about things aud men without regard to their opin- 
jons, porition, or influence, The views of the paper respecting 
the Suffrage, Finance, Free Trade, etec., are sufficiently known to 
require bo present clucidation, Such as they are they will be 
steadfastly adhered to, 

THE ROUND TABLE deals largely with BOOKS and LITER- 
AKY TOPICS; it does not, however, confine itself to them, 
It attempts the intelligent discussion of ALL matters most im- 
portant and interesting to the whole country; while as regards 

WUSIC, the OPERA, the HIGHER DRAMA, and ARTISTIC aud 
SOCIAL affairs in general, 1t aims to be a scholarly, graphic, and 
always interesting mirror of Metropolitan Life. 

THE ROUND TABLE wi\\ contain from time to time articles 
on special subjects of BUSINESS, INDUSTRIAL: PROGRESS, 
INSURANCE, and EDUCATION, prepared with care by thor- 
oughly competent hands and of a charactér that the experience 
of the past year has shown to be most widely acceptable and in- 
structive, 

THE ROUND TABLE, as a medium for advertisers, presents 
advantages which are seldom equalled. It goes among people 
who not only read, but have the means to buy. The advertixse- 
ments of publishers—which new present, in the season, a fuller 
view of the American trade than has ever been regularly presented 
in a weekly form—constitute the staple, and are read with interest 
by great numbers. But all fine merchandise may profitably be 


‘| advertised in these columns, while insurance and financial com- 


panies can positively find no superior channel of publicity. The 
journal is extensively bound, thus enhancing the value of all the 
udvertisements it contains, 

THE ROUND TABLE is essentially a NATIONAL JOURNAL 
—earnestly seeking and striving to promulgate those principles 
and measures which it believes to be favorable to the peace, pros- 
perity, and harmonious unity of the whole country. As all con- 
nected with it, editors, writers, and others, are (with the escep- 
tion of publicly-announced English contributors) of American 
birth and breeding, the patriotic characteristics of the journal 
are in a manner assured. 

The Imperial Review (London). 


‘*The only journal which adequately represents American edu- 
cation and culture.” 


Triibner’s Literary Record (London). 

“The New York Round Table is the best literary paper pub- 
lished in the United States. It is independent, outspoken, free 
from anything like favoritism, and we believe totally inaccessible 
to corrupt influences.” 


The Bookseller (London). 


“The Round Table is edited with an amount of good taste 
and elegance by no means common in the United States.” 


The New York Leader. 
“The Round Table has achieved cosmopolitan success. It is 
to the metropolis and provinces what The Saturday Review is to 
London and Great Britain’s wilderness of parishes.” 


The Troy (N. Y.) Times. 


“ The ability, scholarship, and the independence which charac- 
terize The Round Table make it the most creditable literary 
weekly ever published in this country. We can very cor- 
| dially commend it to persons of education and study, who are 
interested in literary matters and who enjoy thorough discussion 
and criticism.” 


The Cleveland (0.) Herald. 


“It is the beet exponent of cultivated American thought that 
has yet appeared among the weekly press.” 


The Richmond Examiner. 


‘This paper combines all the piquancy and variety of the best 
weeklies with the dignity and learning which belong toa quar- 


” 


terly review. . 
The San Francisco (Cal.) News-Letter. 

* The Round Table is altogether in the van of American scrial 
literature. ‘he admirable scholarship of the paper is not more 
remarkable than its independence and its sympathy with freedom 
and progress in whatever form manifested. Its summaries of 
literary and artistic news are made with rare intelligence, and 
nothing can be more wholesome than the tone of its criticisms.” 


SCALE OF TERMS. 


One copy 1 year, ec « » & © w= Qe 
ow SB years, e ° . . e e 10 00 
“ ~~ 6 months, é : ° . ° 3 50 
“6 1 year, clergymen and teachers, 4 00 


(No deduction for less than one year.) 

Five copies l year, . a . 7 . . 22 5N 
For the convenience of subscribers Club Rates have been 
arranged with many of the leading American and English period- 
icals. Henceforth persons desiring any of the publications 
named below may obtain them for one year by remitting to the 
oflice of either, in addition to the regular $6 subscription rate for 

The Round Table, the sum annexed to the required magazine. 


QUARTERLY. 
The American Law Review (full price $5), $ 
The Journal of Psychological Medicine ($5), ° 2 00 
The (London) Quarterly Review ($4), . F ° 275 
Tne Edinburgh Keview ($4), . e é . ‘ 2 5 
The Weetmiuster Review ($4), ° ; e ‘ 2% 
The North British Review ($4), ° ° ° P 2 75 
The Contemporary Review ($12), . ’ P ° 9 00 


MONTHLY. 


Putnam's Magazine (#4), . ’ ‘ $2 00 
The New York Medica! Journal ($5), 2 00 
The American Naturalist ($3), . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 50 
The Broadway ($3), « ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ A 50 


Good Words ($3), ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ BO 
The Sunday Magazine ($3 50), . $6 6 4 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine ($4), . ‘ ‘ 2 


WEEKLY, 
The Medical Gazette ($2), P : ‘ ‘ ‘ 50 
Littell’s Living Age ($s), . ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ 6 WW 


Additions will presently be made to this list, and, generally, a 
reduced Fate ean be atranged fur any standard periodical of 
American publication, 

The Publishera decline all peaponaibility for remittances sent 
through the maila otherwiae than by Diafte on New York, Cheeka, 
or DPoat affiee Money-orders, 


THE ROUND TABLE, 


iid Naseau Street, New York, 


Hubseriptions and Advertisements received in London by 
Apams & Franots, 59 Fleet Street, London, H, C, 
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FROM THE AGATHYNIAN PRESS. 
A REMARKABLE BOOK. 





Messrs. A. Simpson & Co. wit PuBLisH Noy, 15: 


SLAVE SONCS OF THE SOUTH. 


A Collection of 136 Secular and Spiritual Songs set to Music, 
Elegantly Printed, and Bound in Extra Cloth. 

The trade will find this werk admirably adapted for the holi- 
days. The demand for it-has already beer very great from all 
parts of the country and from persons of all shades of political 
© pinion. A liberal discount allowed to dealers, whose early orders 
are solicited. Price $1 50. 





Atso, Dec. 1: 


LIFE AMONG THE MORMONS. 


By an Officer of the United States Army. Illustrated with en- 
gravings from photographs. A graphic account of this sin- 
gular people by one who has lived among them and knows 
them. Price $1 50. 





Now Reavy: 


FATHER TOM AND THE POPE. 
Witb an Introduction by F. 8. Cozzens, Esq. Only two hundred 
copies printed. 

The paper, type, head and tail pieces, press-work, etc., of this 
edition are unexcelled by any work published in this country. 
Early application will be neceesary to secure copies of this luxu- 
rious edition of the most inimitably humorous book published 
for maby years. Sold only to subscribers. Price $2 50. 


All the works published by us are sent free by mail on receipt 
of price. 


A. SIMPSON & CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
60 Duane Street, New York. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 


AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 


“PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


IMITATIONS OF OIL PAINTINGS, 
Published by 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


SOLD IN ALL PICTURE STORES, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


KALDENBERG & SON 
RECEIVED THE ONLY PRIZE FOR AMERICA 
AT THE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 

AND THE 
FIRST PRIZE AT THE LAST FAIR OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 

FOR THEIR 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, AMBER WORK, Etc., 
WHICH WE CUT TO ORDER WITH MONOGRAMS, 
PORTRAITS, INITIALS, Erc., Etc, 


Repairing, Boiling, etc., done by superior workmen. Every 
article is stamped with our name and warranted genuine Block 
Meerschaum and to color, 

N.B. Send for Circulars, ete, 
6 JOHN STREET, Up-Stains, First Fioor, and 23 WALL 
STREET, Corner oF BRoaD, BELOW THE TREASURY. 








SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
City and County of New York. Place of trial, City and County 

of New York: 
HENRY E. WI1Ls0n, ) 
Plaintiff, | 


against Summons.—For reliet. 
Emma Wuson, (Com. not served.) 
Defendant, 
To the Defendant : 


You are hereby summoned and required to answer the com- 
plaint in this action, which will be filed in the Office of the Clerk 
of the City and County of New York at the City Hall in said city, 
and to serve a copy of your answer to the said complaint on the 
subscriber, at his office, No. 202 Broadway, New York City, within 
twenty days after the service of this summons on you, exclusive 
of the day of such service; and if you fail to answer the said 
complaint within the time aforesuid, the plaintiff in this action 
will apply to the court for the relief demanded in the complaint. 

Dated November 2, 1867. 

Joun Linn, Plaintiff's Attorney, 
202 Broadway, New York City. 


The complaint in the foregoing action was filed in the Office of 
the Clerk of the City and County of New York on the eighth day 
of November, 1867. 


Joun Linn, Plaintiff's Attorney. 
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AN & BURR 
$2 TO S60.—EREEMAN &.. BURR 
AND BOYS’ CLOTHING of 
every description, Ready-mmade 
and Madeto Order. 1:4 Fulton 
and 90 Nassau Streets, oppo- 
site Sun Building. 


__ FOR. OVERCOATS 

S10 TO $60. Chinchilla, Moscow, Castor, 
and Fur BEAVERS, at the 
Clothing Warerooms of FREE- 
MAN & BURR, 124 Fulton 
and 90 Nassau Streets, oppo- 
site Sun Building. 


B15 7° G40.— Bas mess ser, SUNS 


eign and Domestic Goods, at 
the Clothing Warerooms of 
FREEMAN & BURR, 124 Ful- 
ton and 90 Nas-au Streets, o;,- 
posite Sun Building. 


BQO vr GGEO.— PRESS, SUITS, OF 


able for any occasion, at the 
Clothing Warerooms of FREE- 
MAN & BURR, 124 Fulton and 
90 Nassau Streets, opposite 
Sun Building. 


BE » S20 BONS, SUIT§ FOR 


Newest Styles and Patterns, at 
the Clothing Warerooms of 
FREEMAN & BURR, 124 Ful- 
ton and 90 Nassau Streets, cor- 
ner opposite Sun Building. 


. __ BOYS’ OVERCOATS 
$5 TO $25. In great variety of Style and 
Pattern, at the Clothing Ware- 
rooms of FREEMAN & BURR, 
1% Fulton and 90 Nassau 
Streets, corner opposite Sun 
Building. 


2 10 5—SHIRTS, READY- 
. nade and Made to Order ; Car- 
digan Jarkets, Gents’ Furn sh- 
ing Goods of all kinds, at the 
lowest price, at the Clothing 
Warerooms of FREEMAN & 
BURR, 124 Falton and 90 Nas- 
frau Streets, corner Opposite 
Sun Building. 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
LONDON 1862, AND PARIS (867. 


ENGLISIL BIBLES, 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL PRAYER-BOOKS, CHURCH 
SERVICES, LESSONS, Ere, 
NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES FOR THE APPROACH 
ING HOLIDAY SEASON, 


LARGEST AND MOST VARIED STOCK EVER IMPORTED, 
AND UNSURPASSED IN FINISH OR ELEGANCE 
OF DESIGN, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
626 Broadway, New York, 
First Premium American Institute Fair, 
1867, 
HAS BREEN AWARDED TO THE 


HADLEY COMPANY 
For 
HADLEY & HOLYOKE SPOOL COTTON, 
FOR GENERAL SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER 
COTTONS SOLD IN THIS MARKET, 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, mS 
NORTH AMERICA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 








LIFE 


OFFICE: 220 BROADWAY, Corn, BARCLAY STREET, 





The Policies of this Company are secured by special deposit of 
United States securities in the. Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, signed and sealed by the Superintendent, and 
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500 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
RUNNING WEST FROM OMATIA ACROss THE 
CONTINENT, ARE NOW COMPLETED, 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY haye bnil 
longer line of railroad in the last eighteen months than was a 
built by any other company in the same time, und they wil] = 
tinue the work with the same energy until it is completed _ 
Western Division is being pushed rapidly eastward from Sa he 
mento by the Central Pacitic Company of California, and Appin 
pected that = 


THE ENTIRE CRAND LINE 
to the Pacific will be open for business in 1870. MORE TH AN 
ONE-THIRD OF THE WORK HAS ALREADY BEEN DONE 
MORE THAN ONE-THIRD OF THE WHOLE LINE Ts now 
IN RUNNING ORDER, AND MORE LABORERS ARE Now 
EMPLOYED UPON IT THAN EVER BEFORE, M 2 


Forty Million Dollars in Money 
have already been expended by the two powerful companies that 
have undertaken the enterprise, and there is no lack of fy 


. p ; nds for 
its most vigorous prosecution. The available means of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, derived from the government and its 


own stockholders, may be briefly summed up as follows: 

1.—Unirep Statks Bonps, having thirty years to run and bear. 
ing 6 per cent. currency interest, at the rate of $16,000 per mile 
for 517 miles on the plains; then at the rate of $438,000 per mile 
for 150 miles through the Kocky Mountains ; then at the rate of 
$52,000 per mile for the remaining distance, for which the United 
States takes a second lien as security. 

2.—Finst Morteace Bonps. By its charter the Company jg 
permitted to issue its own First Mortgage Bonds to the same 
amount as the bonds issued by the government and no more, ang 
only ax the roud progresses. 

3.—Tne Lanp Grant. The Union Pacific Railroad Company 
has a land grant or absolute donation from the government of 19. 
800 acres to the mile, which wall not be worth less than $1 50 per 
acre at the loweet valuation. 

4.—Tue Capritat Svock. The anthorized capital of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company is $100,000,000, of which over $5,000,090 
have been paid on the work already done, : 


The Means Sufficient to Build the Road, 


Contracts for the entire work of building and equip, ing 914 
miles of first-class railroad west from Omaha, comprising much 
of the most difficult mountain work, and embracing every ex. 
pense except surveying, have been made at the average rate of 
sixty-eight thousand and tfty-eight dollars ($68,058) per mile, 
Allowing the cost of the remaining one hundred and eighty-six 
of the eleven hundred miles assumed to be built by the Pacific 
Company to be €90,000 per mile, 


The Total Cost of Eleven Hundred Miles will 
be as follows: 


914 miles, at $69.05, : $62,205,019 
156 miles, at BW0,000, ° ‘ ° 16,740,000 
Add discounts on bonds, surveys, etc., 4,500,000 


Amount, . ° ° F ° P $83,445,012 
Aa the U, 8. Bonds are equal to money, and the Company's own 
First Mortgage Bonds have a ready market, we have as the 


Avaliable Cash Rosources for Building Eleven 
Hundred Miles: 

UL 8. Bonds, . ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ ° ‘ . ° 

Kiret Mortgage Bonds, ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Capital stock pald in on the work now done, . 

Laud Grant, 14,080,000 acres, at 1 50 per acre, 






HT) 
21,190,000 

Total, o © «© «© «8 « «0 «0 965,145,100 
The Company have ample factiities for supplying any deficiency 


that may arise in means for construction, ‘This may be done 
wholly of in part by additional eubscriptiona to capital tuck, 


FUTURE BUSINESS. 

The moet sceptical have never oapeseees A doubt that when 
the Union Paeific Halleoad ia once fished the immense biel 
head that muet low over it, ae the only railroad eonnecting the 
two grand divisiona of the North American continent, will be 
one of the wondera of railway traneportation | and ae it will 
have ho Competitor it Gan alwaye charge Femunerative Fater, 


EARNINGS FROM WAY BUSINESS. 
During the quarter ending duly 41, an AVerALE of 25 miles of 


the Union Pacific Railroad waa in operation, The Superintend 
ents Meport ehowa the following rFemult; 


KAKNINGS, 
Passengers, Freight, Telegraph, and Maila, , - 724,755 5 
Trans,ortation of Contractors’ materiais and men, ATW ged Al 
Total, . ‘ : : . 81,208,038 05 
EXPENSES, 
Fuel, Repairs, Offices, Conductors, Trains, ete., $305,550 8 
Nev Eauninas to balance, , : z a 4 BUT, 508 03 
eds ge a) in $1,208,088 % 


The net operating expenses on the commercial business for 
the quarter were $237,966 50. The account for the COMMERCIAL 
BUSINESS stands as follows; 

Earnings for May, June,andJuly, . $723,755 it 
Expenses, . .-* . « ie. “s 237,066 50 
Net Profit, . se oak : $485,789 04 

The amount of Bonds the Company can issue on 325 miles, at 
$16,000 per mile, is $5,200,000. Interest in vold, three months, at 
81x per cent. on this sum, is $78,000; add 40 per cent, premium, to 
correspond with currency carnings, is $109,200—showing that the 
net earnings for this quarter were more than four times the inter- 
est on the First Mortgage Bonds on this lepgth of road. 


FIRST MORTCACE BONDS, 
whose principle is so amply provided for, and whose intereat is 
so thoroughly secured, must be classed among the safest invest 
ments. ‘hey pay 


Six per Cent. in Cold, 


and are offered for the present at NINETY CENTS ON THB 
DOLLAR, and accrued interest at Six per Cent. in Currency from 


July 1, . ee 

Many parties are taking advantage of the present high pricec 
Government Stocks to exchange for these Bonds, which are ove 
FIFTEEN PER CENT. CHEAPER, and, at the current rate 0 
premium on gold, pay 


Over Nine per Cent. Interest. 

Subscriptions will be received in New York at the Company 
Office. 20 Nassau Street, and by im 

CONTINEN AL NATIONAL BANK, 7 Naseau Street, 

CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, 51 Wall Street, 

JOUN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 33 Wall Street, roited 
and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout the Leen | 
States, of whom maps and descriptive pamphlets may be obta 
on application. rin 

Remittances should be made in drafts or other funds Lae 
New York, and the bonds will be sent free of charge by Te 
express. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
October 28, 1867. 
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